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BEMINISCENCES  OF  MENDELSSOHN. 

[Tninlated  for  Evert  Saturday  from  Die  Gartcnlaube.] 

It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  year 
1821,  when  three  members  of  tlie  AVeimar  Court 
Band,  one  of  them  the  writer  of  these  lines,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  summons  from  His  Excellency  the  Privy- 
Counsellor  von  Goethe,  were  ushered  by  the  servant 
into  the  well-known  room,  in  the  front  of  his  house, 
opening  upon  the  Frauenplan. 

Three  desks  stood  ready  for  us  at  the  side  of  the 
opened  piano.  Upon  the  latter  lay  a  bundle  of  man¬ 
uscript  musle-notes.  Curious  as  I  always  was  and 
still  am,  in  all  matters  connected  with  music,  I  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  different  pieces,  and  read : 
“  Studies  in  double  Counterpoint  ” ;  on  another 
sheet,  “  F ugucs  ” ;  on  a  third,  “  Canons.”  Then  came 
“Quartette  for  the  piano,  with  accompaniment  of 
violin,  bass-viol,  and  violoncello.”  On  all  the  pieces, 
was  the  name,  “  Felix  Slendclssohix-Bartholdy.” 
The  notes  were  written  in  a  firm,  neat  hand, 
anil  so  far  as  I  could  tell  by  a  rapid,  cursory  exam¬ 
ination,  the  composition  showed  an  expert,  educated 
artist.  The  name  Mendelssohn  was  unknown  to  us 
as  that  of  a  musician. 

We  had  taken  our  instruments  from  their  cases, 
and  were  busy  tuning  them  into  accord  with  the 
piano  hy  way  of  preliriiinaiy,  when  there  entered  a 
tall  man,  who,  on  account  of  his  stiff  military  car¬ 
riage,  might  well  have  been  taken  for  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cavalry  sergeant.  He  was  not,  however,  a 
stranger  to  me,  —  I  had  visited  him  the  year  before 
in  Berlin,  —  it  was  Professor  Zelter,  the  well-known 
director  of  the  Berlin  Musical  Academy,  Goethe’s 
intimate  friend  and  companion. 

He  greeted  us  all  courteously,  mv-self  as  an  “  old 
acquaintance.” 

“  1  have  come  first,  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “  in 
order  to  make  a  request  of  you  in  anticipation.  You 
will  presently  become  acquainted  with  a  lad,  of  only 
twelve  years  old,  my  pupil,  Felix  Mcndelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy.  His  skill  as  a  performer  upon  the  piano, 
and  still  more  his  talent  for  composition,  will  prob¬ 
ably  aroase  in  you  some  enthusiasm.  The  boy  is, 
however,  of  a  peculiar  disposition.  The  loud  ap¬ 
plause  of  an  audience  of  amateurs  produces  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  him,  but  he  is  eagerly  on  the  watch 
for  the  judgment  of  real  musicians,  and  accepts  ev¬ 
ery  such  criticism  as  genuine  coin ;  for  his  childish 
nature  is  still  too  inexperienced  to  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  good-natured  encouragement  and 
well-merited  approbation.  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
if  you  should  possibly  be  excited  to  the  height  of  a 
>ong  of  pndse,  —  what  I  at  the  same  time  equally 


I  hope  for  and  dread,  —  I  beg  you  to  pitch  it  in  a 
i  mMerate  key,  with  not  too  loud  an  accompaniment, 

I  in  fine,  in  C  sharp,  the  most  natural  note  in  the  scale. 

I  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  guard  him  from  vanity 
!  and  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  talents,  —  those  exe- 
j  crable  enemies  of  all  artistic  progress.” 

I  Before  we  could  make  any  reply  to  this  somewhat 
i  singular  address,  the  lad  Felix  came  springing  into 
I  the  room,  —  a  handsome,  brilliant  boy,  with  a  decid- 
I  edly  Jewish  cast  of  features,  slender,  and  active. 

'  Rich,  waving  black  hair  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  gen- 
I  ius  and  animation  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  He  lo^ed 
'  at  us  a  moment  inquisitively,  then  came  to  us,  and 
j  gave  his  hand  to  eacn  with  friendly  confidence,  as  if 
I  we  were  old  acquaintances. 

1  AVith  Felix  had  also  entered  Goethe,  who  returned 
'  our  respectful  bow  with  a  friendly  greeting. 

■  “  My  friend,”  said  he,  waving  his  hand  toward  Zel- 

j  ter,  “  has  brought  with  him  a  little  gentleman  from 
:  Berlin,  who  has  already  given  us  to-day  a  great  sur- 
I  prise  as  a  musician.  Now  we  shall  also  make  his 
I  acquaintance  as  composer,  and  in  this  I  must  ask 
’  your  co-operation.  Let  us  hear  then,  my  child, 
i  what  thy  young  head  has  produced,”  he  continued, 
I  gently  stroking  the  lad’s  long,  glossy  locks. 

I  The  latter  ran  immediately  to  his  notes,  placed 
I  our  parts  before  us  on  the  music-stands,  opened  the 
I  principal  part  upon  the  desk  of  the  piano-forte,  and 
i  took  his  place  quickly  on  the  stool  before  the  instru- 
'  ment.  Zelter  stationed  himself  behind  Feli.x,  to  be 
'  ready  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his  notes.  Goethe  some 
!  paces  to  one  side,  with  his  hand  behind  his  back.  The 
'  little  composer  glanced  toward  us  with  sparkling 
'  eyes,  we  laid  the  bows  upon  the  strings  of  our  instru- 
!  ments,  an  inclination  of  his  dark  locks,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  began. 

Goethe  listened  to  every  note  with  the  keenest 
attention,  but  without  remark,  except  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  an  occasional  “  Good  ”  or  “  Bravo,” 
which  he  accompanied  by  a  kindly  nod  of  approval. 
Mindful  of  Zelter’s  warning,  we  also  only  by  our 
I  gratified  looks  manifested  our  approval  to  the  child, 
whose  countenance  glowed  with  an  ever-deepening 
flush,  as  the  performance  progressed. 

AVhen  the  last  composition  came  to  an  end,  Feli- 
I  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  turned  to  each  in  succes- 
'  Sion  with  a  questioning  look.  He  seemed  to  wish  to 
*  hear  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  perform- 
[  ance.  Goethe,  however,  probablv  instigated  by  Zel- 
I  ter,  took  up  the  conversation,  and  said  to  Felix, — 

1  “Bravo,  my  son!  The  countenances  of  th^ 

I  gentlemen,”  motioning  toward  us,  “  express,  plainly 
enough,  that  your  compositions  have  pleased  them 
1  well.  Go,  now,  into  the  garden,  where  they  are 
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awaiting  you.  and  refresh  and  cool  yourself,  for 
your  face  is  flaming!’' 

Without  reply,  the  boy  darted  from  the  room. 

As  we  looked  inquisitively  towartl  Goethe,  to  see 
whether  we  were  to  be  dismissed,  he  said,  — 

“  Remain  a  few  moments  longer,  gentlemen.  My 
friend  and  I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion  of  this  lad's 
composition.” 

A  conversation  of  some  length  then  ensued  be¬ 
tween  us,  the  details  of  which  I  am  indeed  no  longer 
able  to  give,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  espe¬ 
cially  as  1  find  no  memoranda  of  the  same  in  my 
note-book.  Many  expressions  and  sentences,  how¬ 
ever,  have  remained  impressed  upon  my  memory ; 
for  mv  later  and  more  intimate  relations  with  Men¬ 
delssohn  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  call  to  mind 
my  first  meeting  with  him. 

Goethe  expressed  his  regret  that  we  had  on  this 
occasion  made  acquaintance  with  the  little  fellow 
only  in  concerted  piece.s.  “Infant  musical  prodi¬ 
gies,”  said  he,  “are  now-a-days,  as  far  as  regards 
technical  skill,  no  longer  so  great  rarities ;  but  what 
this  little  man  achieves  in  the  execution  of  fanta¬ 
sias,  and  of  pieces  at  sight,  borders  upon  the  won¬ 
derful,  and  I  could  never  have  believed  it  possible 
for  one  of  such  tender  years.” 

“And  jret  in  Frankfort  you  heard  Mozart  when 
still  only  in  his  seventh  year  I  ”  cried  Zelter. 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  Goethe ;  “  at  that  time  I  was 
myself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  most  certainly, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  in  the  highest 
d^ree  astonished  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency. 
Wnat  your  pupil,  however,  already  achieves,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  performances  of  Mozart  at 
that  age,  which  the  educated  language  of  a  man 
does  to  the  lispings  of  an  Infant  I  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Zelter,  smiling,  “  as  far  as  mere 
manual  execution  is  concerned,  Felix  plays  at  sight, 
as  simple  exercises,  and  without  missing  a  single 
note,  the  compositions  by  which  Mozart  in  his  dav 
transported  the  world  with  astonishment.  But  still, 
many  others  can  do  this  also.  What  I  look  at, 
however,  is  the  creative  genius  of  the  lad,  and,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  continued  he,  turning  to  us,  “  what  think 
you  of  his  quartette  composition  ?  ” 

We  declared  on  our  part,  with  fullest  conviction, 
that  Felix  had  shown  many  more  original  thoughts 
than  had  Mozart  at  the  same  age;  for  the  latter 
had  then  produced  nothing  but  clever  imitations  of 
what  alrciidy  existed.  Accordingly,  we  had  a  right 
to  conclude  that  the  world  would  have,  in  this  lad, 
a  second  and  greater  Mozart,  and  that  the  more 
surely,  because  be  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  exuber¬ 
ant  health,  while  all  other  outward  circumstances 
were  favorable. 

“May  it  be  so!”  said  Goethe.  “But  who  can 
say  how  a  soul  may  develop  itself  in  the  lapse  of 
years  ?  We  have  seen  to  many  talents,  giving  such 
fair  promise  of  futnre  achievements,  go  astray  and 
deceive  and  disappoint  our  high  expectations. 
From  such  sad  Issue,  however,  we  may  hope  that 
this  youthful  genius  will  be  guarded  ^  the  teacher 
which  good  fortune  has  given  him  in  Zelter.” 

“  I  strive  to  be  very  strict  with  the  boy,”  said 
Zelter,  “  and,  even  in  his  own  Independent  labors, 
seek  to  hold  him  in  check  by  the  curb  of  rigid 
counterpoint  studies.  But  how  long  can  this  con¬ 
tinue  before  he  escapes  my  discipline  ?  Even  now, 
I  can  teach  him  nothing  more  of  essential  impor¬ 
tance,  —  and  once  free,  then  first  will  it  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  what  direction  his  own  guidance  will  lead 
him.” 


“  Yes,  and  especially,”  said  Goethe,  “  is  the  infln- 
ence  of  a  teacher  a  problematical  matter.  IThat- 
ever  the  artist  creates,  which  is  truly  great  and 
original,  he  can  only  find  within  himself.  To  what 
teachers  do  you  think  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  world-renowned  masten, 
have  owed  their  immortal  creations  V  ” 

“  It  is  true,”  remaiked  Zelter,  “  many  have  be¬ 
gun  like  Mozart,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  equalled  him 
in  subsequent  achievements.”  (Of  Beethoven  no 
mention  was  made,  and  therefore  we  have  not  In- 
stiinced  his  name.) 

“  Felix  has  imagination,  feeling,  and  technical 
ability,  all  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  everything 
that  he  does,  he  manifests  good,  sometimes  chiumi- 
Ing,  and  certmnly  far  from  puerile  ideas,  but  as  yet 
it  IS  only  pretty  music,  which  still  creeps  upon  the 
earth:  we  do  not  yet  hear  in  it  the  accents  of 
genius.  In  this  I  have  not  deceived  myself.  Do 
you  not  think  so,  gentlemen  ?  ”  As  he  himself  had 
expressed  the  opinion,  we  could  not  but  assent 
Still,  I  ventured  to  add,  “  In  Mozart’s  boyish  com¬ 
positions,  too,  these  accents  were  not  yet  audible.” 

I  also  hazarded  the  question,  whether  this,  quar¬ 
tette,  as  we  had  heard  it,  was  entirely  the  child’s 
own  work. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  rejoined  Zelter ;  “  every  note 
written  by  his  own  hand,  and  —  created  too,  en¬ 
tirely  created  by  his  own  mind. 

“  What  you  have  heard,  ho  has  just  completed,  || 
without  any  asristance  whatever.  I  know  well  the 
practice  of  many  teachers.  In  order  to  exalt  their 
own  skill  in  teaching,  they  revise  and  correct  the  \ 
productions  of  their  pupils  until  little  or  nothing  re-  | 
mains  of  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  and  then  give  these  ! 
out  as  the  work  of  the  scholars  1  This  is  nothing 
but  disgraceful  swindling  and  charlatanry.  They 
deceive  not  only  the  relatives  of  their  pupils  and  tim 
public,  but  also  the  pupils  themselves,  who  readily 
imagine  that  they  have  done  everything  themselves. 

It  is  an  evil  which  has  already  proved  the  ruin  of 
many  a  talent  really  of  a  high  order,  and  hampered 
it  in  the  higher  development  of  its  powers.  My 
pupil,  however,  I  leave  to  his  own  resources ;  I  let 
him  do  what  he  is  able  to  do  at  the  time.  In  this  I 
way,  the  desire  of  creating  remains  ever  fresh  and  I 
active,  because,  at  the  time  of  its  production,  he  Is 
content  with  what  he  has  done,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  h'ls  success  is  not  embittered  by  j 
criticism.  This  comes  soon  enough  of  itself.  The 
judgment  grows  and  expands,  and  with  this  cones 
the  inducement  to  fresh  and  better  production.  In  | 
this  way,  has  this  lad  of  twelve  already  written  ! 
more  than  many  a  man  of  thirty.  Let  it  turn  out 
as  it  will,  there  they  are,  the  necessary  steps,  which 
no  one,  not  even  the  greatest  genius,  can  do  with-  i 
out  or  spring  over.  If  Heaven  shall  only  guard  for 
us  this  rare  plant  from  all  baleful  influences,  most 
assuredly  will  it  unfold  itself  as  a  bright  exemplar  j 
of  genius  and  beauty  I  ” 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  that  conversation. 

SEYKNTEEN  YEARS  LATER. 

The  boy  had  grown  to  a  man.  I  had  watched 
with  interest  the  constant  rise  of  his  reputation 
and  fame;  had  enjoyed  with  ever-increasing  sym¬ 
pathy  his  compositions  as  they  appeared  one  after  , 
another,  each  one  more  important,  more  elaborate 
than  its  predecessor ;  but  for  seventeen  years  I 
bad  not  seen  their  author  personally.  _  Now,  he 
1  was  the  celebrated  Director  of  the  Lcipsic  Ge- 
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vtndhaus  Concert!,  whicli  by  hit  talent  and  abil-  I 
ity  bad  been  raised  to  tuch  pre-eminence.  On  j 
all  side!  the  performances  of  this  orchestra,  nn- 
^  the  baton  of  Mendelssohn  as  leader,  had  be- 
eome  renomied  as  the  very  best  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  way  of  exact,  spirited,  energetic,  and 
dehcately-elaborated  execution  of  concerted  music. 
What  wonder  that  I  longed  to  participate  in  this 
pleasure  ?  So  1  set  to  work  and  wrote  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  grand  orchestra,  and  when  it  was  completed 
applied  by  letter  to  Mendelssohn,  with  the  request 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  bring  it  forward  in  the 
Gewaiidhaus.  1  spoke  of  no  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  only  exfSressed  the  wish  that  1  might  my- 
lell'  direct  the  rehearsals  and  performance  of  my 
composition. 

I  soon  afterward  received  a  friendly  letter  from 
Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  my 
composition  had  been  received  with  favor,  its  pei> 
fonuancu  decided  upon,  and  that  it  would  also  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  direction  if  I  myself  would 
bring  it  before  the  public.  1  mention  this  letter 
particularly,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  which  char¬ 
acterizes  his  nature,  so  noble,  amiable,  even  tender, 
sad  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  especially  to  those  of  his  own  profes¬ 
sion.  lie  writes :  “  It  seems  to  me  desirable,  also, 
that  a  remuneration  —  enough  at  least  to  cover 
nme  portion  of  your  trarclling  expenses — should 
be  offered  to  you,  altliougfa  you  say  nothing  of  this. 
Our  means  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  limited ; 
nevertheless,  I  tliought  this  might  not  be  unwelcome 
to  yon,  and  I  also  understand  that  the  directors  are  of 
the  tame  opinion.”  This  was  in  November,  1838. 

Soon  afterward  I  came  to  Leipsic  with  ray  piece. 
Mendelssohn  received  me  in  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  manner,  and  during  the  rehearsals  assisted 
BM  with  his  advice  most  zealously,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  final  execution  of  the  piece  as  perfect  as 
passible.  When  on  the  eventful  evening  be  came 
to  me  in  the  wchestra,  and  perceived  the  state  of 
■errous  excitement  in  which  1  was,  he  said,  — 

“  You  seem  to  be  anxious.” 

“Indeed  I  am,  most  keenly  anxious,”  I  rejoined. 

“  Ah,  bah  !  ”  said  he,  “  there  is  no  need  of  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  Your  work  is  good ;  that  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  to  how  the  public 
Bay  receive  it  to-<lay,  what  will  that  amount  to  ? 
Do  we  ask  better  fortune  than  has  so  often  befallen 
die^rcatest  masters  of  all  times  with  tbeir  very  best 

My  composition  received,  as  the  Leipsic  criticisms 
su<l,  a  $ucce.i  (renlime.  I  was  most  thoroughly  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  from  that  time  forward  renounced 
the  pleasures  of  composition . 

Subsi-qiiently  I  passed  many  a  happy  hour  with 
Mendel-sohn.  He  came  frequently  to  Weimar,  ami 
on  tlu’se  ocea.sion8  be  played  his  most  recent  com- 
imitinns  for  ns  and  some  of  his  most  porticnlar 
ineuils,  either  at  my  own  hoose,  or  that  of  the  then 
■Misic-master  IMontag.  But  he  always  finrhade  any 
larger  assemblies  at  such  times. 

“  Let  us  have  some  music  this  evening,”  he  used 
to  say,  “  but  quite  by  ourselves.  If  ne^  be,  we 
most  be  able  to  pull  off  our  coats  and  play  in  our 
shirt-sleeves.”  One  evening  I  did  not  come  home 
hmn  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera  nntil  ten  o’clock. 
With  a  beaming  lace  my  wife  met  me  with  the 

“  Who  do  yon  think  hM  been  here?  Mendelnohn  ! 
He  was  passing  through  the  city,”  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
token,  this  was  on  his  bridal  tour  to  Frankfort,)  | 


“  and  was  sadly  disappointed  not  to  find  you.  *  1 11 
tell  you  what,  my  dear  Frau  Lobe,’  said  he,  ‘  I  will 
spend  the  two  hours  which  I  have  to  wait  here, 
before  the  post  goes  out,  with  you,  and,  if  agreeable, 
will  play  something  for  you,’  so  he  seated  himself  at 
the  piano,  and  for  two  whole  hours,  almost* without 
interruption,  played  the  most  beautiful  pieces  for 
me  alone,  and  extemporized  divinely !  ” 

One  may  well  imagine  that  my  wife  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  nor  ceased  to  be  proud  of  that  evening.  At 
another  time  we  had  some  music  at  Montag]!  house. 
Mendelssohn  played  his  D  minor  trio.  Then  we 
undertook  a  quintette  of  my  own  composition,  and 
in  this  be  played  the  second  violin  very  correctly 
and  skilfully.  Where  opportunity  offered,  how¬ 
ever,  he  sought  in  other  ways,  also,  to  do  me  some 
kindness  or  serv’icc.  Thus,  for  example,  he  spoke 
most  favorably  of  the  above-mentioned  quintette 
to  my  noble  patroness  and  benefactress  in  many 
ways,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Fawlowna,  where¬ 
upon  that  gracious  lady  remitted  to  me  a  very  hand¬ 
some  present,  “  in  consequence,”  as  she  wrote,  “  of 
an  honorable  recognition  of  your  professional  exer¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  LATER. 

It  may  perhaps  be  little  known  that  this  vigorous, 
healthy  man,  active  to  an  extreme  degree,  always 
cheerful,  so  happy  in  all  his  relations,  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  so  clearly  his  good  fortune,  was  at  times  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  presentiment  of  an  early  death. 
VVhen  he  was  brinring  forward  his  “  Paulas  ”  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Weimar,  we  were  sitting  together 
one  day  after  a  rehearsal  in  bis  room  at  ue  “  Erb- 
prinz,”  and  I  —  at  that  time  an  arrant  bypoebondriac 
—  remarked  that  I  would  enjoy  bnt  little  of  his  later 
compositions.  He  rejoined, — 

“  O,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  outlive  me  many  a 
day!”  I  laughed  at  this  assertion  of  bis,  but  he 
interrupted  me  most  seriously  and  decidedly  with 
the  wonls,  “I  shall  not  live  to  be  an  old  man!” 
And  then,  as  if  he  repented  of  this  declaration,  his 
features  as.snmed  their  most  cheerful  expression,  and 
he  changed  the  conversation  to  a  disenssion  of  the 
rehearsal  just  ended,  in  which  he  especially  dwelt 
upon  and  extolled  the  cordial  and  ready  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  those  associated  with  him  in  this  per¬ 
formance. 

How  could  I  dream  at  that  moment  —  when  my 
companion  was  in  bnt  his  thirtieth  year,  and  the 
fulness  of  health  —  that  a  few  years  later  his  propb- 
ccy  would  be  fulfilled!  In  1846  I  removed  to 
Leipsic,  and  found  him  in  glowing  health  and  spirits, 
unceasingly  active  in  every  direction,  enjoyed  many 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  conversation  with 
him,  and  one  year  after,  in  1847,  when  only  In 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  twenty-six  years  after  ray 
first  meeting  with  the  handmme,  spirited  lad  at 
Goethe’s  house,  the  great  musician  was  home  fWim 
his  residence  in  the  Kdnigs-strasse,  to  the  Panline 
Church.  Among  the  moumen  who  followed  his 
bier  was  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

BOATING  LIFE  AT  OXFORD.* 

NO  I.  —  THE  NEW  CAPTAIN. 

Most  people  who  know  anything  of  Oxford, 
know  that  of  aff  the  amusements  of  the  place,  boat¬ 
ing  is  the  most  absorbing,  and  the  most  keenly 
pursued.  Not  only  on  bright  summer  evenings,  but 
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through  the  damp  mists  of  November,  and  the  frost 
and  sleet  of  February,  the  river  from  Folly  Bridge 
to  Iffley  Lock  is  covered  with  craft  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  from  the  quiet  “  dingey  ”  to  the  stately 
“  eight.”  Whatever  be  the  attractions  to  be  found 
elsewhe'rc,  whatever  be  the  state  of  wind  or  weather, 
be  it  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  as  long  as  boats  can  live, 
boats  are  launched,  and  the  regular  frequenters  of 
the  river  pursue  their  dail^  recreation,  or,  rathiT, 
their  daily  business,  for  business  it  is ;  more  or  less 
absorbing  with  diflerent  men,  but  a  busine.ss  with 
all.  Probably  most  people,  who  'are  connected 
either  as  friends  or  relatives  with  O.xford  men,  know 
thus  much  about  Oxford  boating ;  but  few  under¬ 
stand  why  its  influence  so  widely  pervades  O.xford 
life,  and  its  spirit  so  deeply  entei's  into  every  Oxford 
man,  whether  he  take  part  in  it  personally  or  no. 
Of  course,  Jones’s  sisters  are  delighted  to  hear  that 
he  is  going  to  row  “  Bow  of  the  'Varsity  ”  this  year, 
and  they  like  the  excitement  of  getting  up  in  the 
twilight  to  go  and  see  the  race ;  possibly  they  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  “  bump,”  and  a  “  stroke  ” ;  but 
why  John  should  think  so  much  of  his  boat’s  mak¬ 
ing  a  “  bump,”  when  he  should  speak  of  rowing  in 
the  Eight  at  Putney  as  preferable  to  any  number  of 
first-classes,  they  cannot  understand.  And  Jones’s 
father,  from  his  oracular  post  on  the  hearth-rug, 
says,  “  Boating  is  a  fine,  manly  exercise,  but  he  hopes 
John  will  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  studies, 
and  make  a  business  of  what  should  only  be  a  pas¬ 
time.”  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Jones  feels  that  on 
the  subject  dearest  to  his  heart  be  does  not  receive 
much  sympathy  in  the  domestic  circle. 

Now  this  want  of  interest  in  a  pursuit,  which  en¬ 
gages  much  of  the  time  and  energies  of  young  men 
of  TOth  our  great  universities,  is  surely  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  and  is,  in  fact,  regretted  by  many.  It  is  not. 
of  course,  to  be  expected  that  those  who  do  not  en¬ 
gage  personally  in  a  pursuit  should  feel  an  er{ual 
interest  in  it  with  those  who  do ;  but  it  seems  both 
possible  and  desirable  that  they  should  understand 
how  that  interest  arises,  and  is  so  constantly  main¬ 
tained  among  university  men  of  every  variety  of 
taste,  and  every  degree  of  muscular  development. 
I  purpose,  therefore,  to  attempt,  in  a  few  sketches 
of  boating  life  and  boating  men,  to  illustrate  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  and  sometimes  by  scenes  from  real 
life,  the  important  position  that  boating  holds  at 
Oxford,  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  it  creates, 
and  to  mark  the  nature  of  its  influence  on  the  life 
of  an  Oxford  man.  1  shall  begin,  without  further 
preface,  with  some  account  of 

A  COLLEGE  MEETING. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  18 — ,  the 
following  notice  was  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  gates : — 

“  St.  Anthony’s  College  Boat  Club.  A  meeting  of 
the  Club  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  in  Mr. 
Macleane’s  rooms,  at  9  o’clock,  to  elect  a  captain,  and 
transact  other  business  of  importance. 

(Signed,)  “Charles  Thornhill,  Captain.” 

I,  Tom  Iflaynard,  a  freshman,  read  this  notice,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  College,  as  I  walked 
forth  for  a  morning  stroll  between  Chapel  and  break¬ 
fast  Looking  back  at  myself  as  I  was  then,  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  may  say  without  vanity  that  I  was  pretty 
much  what  a  freshman  ought  to  be. ,  I  had  a  proper 
reverence  for  senior  men,  a  proper  wish  to  support 
the  institutions  of  my  College,  especially  the  College 
boat,  a  desire  to  avoid  a  “  bad  set,”  and  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  doing  anything  that  might  seem  “  fresh,” 


or  might  cause  me  to  be  considered  cheeky  or  pre- 
sumptuous.  I  had,  therefore,  some  doubts,  after 
reading  the  notice  of  meeting,  as  to  whether,  in 
spite  of  having  the  day  before  paid  a  subscription 
of  £  2  2s.,  I  was  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  august 
deliberations  of  the  SL  Anthony’s  Boat  Club.  How¬ 
ever,  having  taken  counsel  with  a  brother  freshman, 
who,  being  of  a  more  bustling  temper  than  I,  made 
more  blunders,  but  got  his  information  on  things  in 
general  quicker  than  I  did,  I  learned  that  I  miaht 
consider  myself  a  full-blown  member  of  the  Club, 
with  a  right  to  “  speak,  vote,  and  blow  up  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  propose  anything,  my  dear  fellow,”  —  such 
were  his  words,  —  “  propt^  yourself  for  captain, 
and  me  for  stroke  of  the  Eight,  if  you  like.”  After 
this  assurance  from  my  friend  Wingfield,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  mercurial  man,  whose  soul  “  o’er-informed 
its  tenement  of  clay,”  the  said  tenement  weighing 
under  seven  stone,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  meeting  1  went. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  nine  o’clock  when  I 
reached  Mr.  Macleane’s  rooms.  Business  had  not 
yet  commenced,  but  there  was  a  tolerably  good 
muster  already.  Men  of  all  sizes  were  loun^ng 
about  the  room,  some  disposing  their  limbs  in  the 
most  luxurious  manner  on  easy-chairs  and  sofas, 
some  leaning  against  the  high  oak  mantel-piece,  some 
perched  on  tsill  seats  in  the  window ;  about  half 
were  smoking,  and  several  huge  tankards  of  beer 
were  passed  round  the  room  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  saluted  with  much  gusto.  “  Look  here,”  said 
Wingfield,  who  sat  next  me,  and  took  his  pull  at  the 
beer  with  the  air  of  an  old  hand,  “  this  cup  is  to 
commemorate  the  year  when  we  won  everything  at 
Henley,  —  the  Grand  Challenge,  the  Ladies’  Plate, 
the  Stewards’,  and  the  Diamond  Seulb.  llather 
good,  was  n’t  it,  old  boy  ?  And  d  ’ye  see  that  big 
thing  with  a  lid  to  it  ?  They  say  a  man  once 
drank  it  right  oiT  in  Hall :  it  very  nearly  killed  him, 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  holds  more  than  two  quarts; 
but  he ’s  all  right  now ;  a  parson  somewhere  in  the 
country,  I  believe.”  While  Wingfield  was  giving 
me  this  information  in  an  under-tone,  there  was 
plenty  of  chafl'  going  about  the  room,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  bit  of  “  bear-fighting,”  which  I  may  describe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  as  a  friendly  inte^ 
change  of  compliments,  taking  the  form  of  wrestling, 
heaving  of  sofa-cushions,  &c. 

At  the  table,  with  a  large  moderator,  and  pens, 
ink,  and  jiaper  before  him,  sat  the  captain,  confer¬ 
ring  gravely  with  the  secretary,  who  sat  at  his  right, 
on  the  business  about  to  be  transacted. 

“  I  say,  Barrington,”  shouted  the  captain  to  one 
of  the  men  in  the  window,  “just  sing  out  once 
more,  and  if  no  one  else  turns  up,  we  ’ll  begin.” 

Barrington  upon  this  opened  the  window,  and 
called  out  in  tones  varying  from  a  cracked  tenor  to 
a  tragic  bass,  the  single  monosyllable  “  Drag.”  Hay¬ 
ing  done  this  about  a  dozen  times,  apparently  to  his 
own  immense  enjoyment,  he  closed  the  window,  and 
awaited  the  result  of  his  efforts.  “  The  Eight  are 
not  all  here,”  said  a  sharp  voice.  “  1  hope  you  ’ll 
fine  those  who  are  away,  Thornhill ;  it ’s  the  rule, 
you  know.”  “All  right.  Tip,  it’s  only  old  Five; 
he ’s  always  late,  but  he ’s  sure  to  come.” 

“  O,  here  you  are,  at  last,”  cried  Tip,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  very  large  laxly,  surmounted  _  by  a 
good-humored  and  rather  handsome  face  with  a 
short  pipe  in  its  mouth,  loafed  into  the  room. 
“You’re  just  in  time.  Y’ou’d  hare  been  fined  in 
another  second.” 

“  I  ’ll  break  your  neck  when  I  get  near  you,  young 
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>un  ”  returned  Number  Five.  “  I  hope  I ’m  not  late, 
Thornhill ;  there  was  a  rattling  brew  of  bishop  go¬ 
ing  in  Jackson’s  rooms  that  was  too  good  to  leave.” 

•  “  Of  course ;  we  knew  you  must  be  lushing  some¬ 
where,”  put  in  Tip. 

“  Will  you  shut  up  ?  ”  replied  the  big  man,  thrtjat- 
ening  him  with  the  tiinkard  he  had  taken  up  on  first 
entering  the  room.  “  The  fact  is,  captain,  I  believe 
I ’m  like  those  things  in  the  Greek  Testament,  that 
stumped  me  in  the  Schools  the  other  day,  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.”  “  Ah  !  ”  said 
Thornhill,  “  only  very  little  of  it ’s  water ;  however, 
sit  down,  and  we  ’ll  begin.  Order,  order !  ” 

At  this  all  hats  went  olF,  and  everybody  listened. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Thornhill,  “  before  we  proceed 
to  the  main  business  of  the  evening,  the  secretary 
will  read  the  annual  statement  of  the  accounts.” 

Hallett,  the  secretary,  then  rose  and  made  a  brief 
»nd  not  very  lucid  statement,  from  which  it  ap 
peared  that  the  club  was  not  more  than  150/.  in 
debt,  and  there  was  great  hope  that,  with  careful 
management,  the  debts  might  be  easily  paid  olT  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

When  the  “  Hear,  hear,”  that  greeted  the  secrc- 

S’s  statement  had  subsided,  Thornhill  rose  again 
said,  after  scraping  his  throat  more  than  once, 
“  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  resign  the  cajitaincy  of 
the  Club,  and  to  ask  you  to  elect  a  fresh  man  in  my 
place. 

Although  every  one  had  known  long  before  that 
the  captain  was  going  to  resign,  ii  >  one  seemed  to 
have  realized  the  fact  till  now,  and  :  ..'Te  was  silence 
all  through  the  room. 

“  If  that  were  all,”  continued  Thornhill,  “  I  should 
not  trouble  you  with  a  speech  ;  but,  as  I  shall  leave 
the  College  to-morrow,  and  be  on  my  way  to  India 
probably  within  a  fortnight,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two  before  I  go.” 

Ho  spoke  the  last  siuttence  (piickly,  as  if  he 
feared  his  voice  might  fail  him  before  he  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  then  paused  and  looked  hard  at  the 
table-cloth.  ' 

“  Pass  that  beer,”  exclaimed  the  ever-thirsty  No. 
Five,  whose  name,  by  the  by,  was  Baxter.  “  Young 
Tin,  you  ’re  not  fit  to  live.” 

Tip  took  a  long  pull  himself,  and  then  passed  the 
tankard,  taking  care  to  keep  well  out  of  reach  of 
Baxter’s  arm. 

“  No  man  in  the  College,”  continued  Thornhill, 
r^ing  his  eyes,  “  will  ever  leave  it  with  more  regret 
than  I  shall.  I  have  jiassed  a  happier  four  years 
here  than  1  ever  did  or  ever  shall  pass  again.  I 
have  made  a  good  many  friends  who  will  last  me 
my  life.”  (“  Hear,  hear,”  and  Rather,  old  fellow,” 
troni  Baxter.)  “  And  I  think  that  every  one  here 
at  least  wishes  me  well.”  (Loud  cheering  all  round 
the  room,  in  which  Wingfield  and  I  joined  with 
^at  enthusiasm.)  “  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
lor  your  kindness,”  Thornhill  went  on,  “  and  I  ’ll 
never  forget  it ;  and  wherever  I  may  be,  I  ’ll  try  and 
do  credit  to  the  old  place.”  Here  every  one  cheered 
lustily,  and  then  Thornhill  began  .'^ain  in  a  firmer 
tone.  “  And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  go,  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  boating  of  the  College. 
Our  Eight  stands  higher  on  the  river  now  than  it 
has  stood  for  the  last  ten  years”  (great  cheering); 
“  and  with  such  men  as  H^lett  and  Baxter  to  pull 
the  boat  along,  it  ought  to  go  higher  still.”  (Hear, 
hear.)  “  I  wish  to  thank  those  gentlemen,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Eight,  for  the  good-will  they 
have  always  shown  me,  helping  me  both  in  the  boat 
and  out  of  the  boat,  to  get  the  Eight  well  up  on  the 


river.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  submit 
their  judgment  to  mine,  and  have  trained,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  conscientiously  throughout.” 
(“  Aha !  Bags,”  said  Tip,  sotlo  voce,  to  Baxter, 
“  that ’s  one  for  you.  Who  drank  beer  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ‘i  ”)  “  I  hope  the  next  cap¬ 

tain  may  be  able  to  say  the  same ;  there  is  not  a 
grander  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  world  than  a  set  of 
men  yielding  obedience  of  their  own  free  will  to  a 
ruler  of  their  own  choosing.  Dejiend  upon  it,  if  all 
the  men  of  the  College  work  well  together,  and  keep 
up  good  training  and  discipline,  the  boat  will  go  to 
the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
College  all  round  will  rise  with  it.  You  may  be 
sure,  when  I  am  out  in  India,  that  I  shall  watch 
eagerly  for  any  news  of  the  College,  and  the  College 
boat ;  and  sha’n’t  I  make  I  make  a  rush  at  ‘  BeU’s 
Life,’  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  to  see  what  the 
Eights  are  doing  !  If  I  could  only  see  our  boat  row 
head  of  the  river,  I  think  1  should  n’t*  mind  if  I  died 
the  next  minute.” 

Then  Thornhill  sat  down,  and  the  cheering  was 
long  and  loud.  When  it  was  over,  we  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  captain.  A  slip  of  paper  was 
handed  round,  on  which  each  wrote  the  name  of  the 
man  he  considered  fittest  for  the  captaincy. 

“  I  shall  vote  for  Hallett,”  said  I  to  Wingfield. 
“  lie ’s  the  right  man,  is  n’t  he  V  Stroke  of  the 
Eight,  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Wingfield.  “  I 
rather  think  I  shall  vote  for  Percy,  the  little  man 
they  call  ‘  Tip ' ;  he  steered  the  ’V arsity  Eight ;  Hal¬ 
lett  is  not  a  ’Varsity  oar.” 

I  think  Wingfield  had  .a  secret  ambition  to  steer 
the  ’Varsity  Eight  himself,  and  wished  to  create  a 
precedent  for  his  own  election  to  the  captaincy ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  a  similar  feeling  in  my  own 
secret  bosom,  when  I  voted  for  Hallett.  The  voting- 
papers  were  now  collected,  and  Thornhill  announced 
the  result,  — “  Wr.  Hallett  is  elected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.”  Then  he  retired  and  seated  himself  in  a 
quiet  corner  by  Baxter,  and  Hallett  took  the  chair 
amid  hearty  cheering. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Hallett,  rising  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  calm,  “  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  the  greatest 
honor  you  could  confer,  and  one  that,  I  don’t  mind 
saying,  I  have  wished  for  many  and  many  a  time. 
I  hope  I  shall  do  credit  to  the  po.st,  —  at  any  rate 
I  ’ll  trj'.”  ('•  Of  course  you  will,  old  boy,”  from 
Baxter.)  “  However,  I  won’t  make  any  promises 
now,  but  just  say  a  word  about  old  Thornhill,  who 
is  leaving  us.  Most  of  us  here  know  him  well ;  and 
I  can  tell  those  who  don’t,  that  he ’s  the  best  man, 
the  truest  friend,  and  the  pluckiest  oar  that  ever 
stepped.  His  rowing  last  year  at  Putney,  bow  of 
the  Eight,  was  a  treat  to  see,  and  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  lioat  whose  back  was  as  straight  as  a 
board  when  the  boat  passed  Hammersmith  Bridge. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said,  ‘  O,  everybodpr  knows 
Thornhill  is  the  best  oar  in  Oxford  for  his  8ize.|” 
(•‘  Would  n’t  you  like  that  to  be  said  of  you  ?  ”  said 
Wingfield  to  me.  “  Rather !  ”  I^  replied ;  and  all 
my  soul  w.TS  in  the  word.)  “  No  one,”  went  on 
Hallett,  “ever  loved  the  College  with  all  his  heart 
like  Charlie  Thornhill ;  and  he  may  be  sure  the 
College  will  not  forget  him  ;  and  whenever  any  suc¬ 
cess  turns  up,  and  we  win  a  prize  or  gain  a  place 
on  the  river,  our  first  thought  will  be  ‘  W on  c  old 
Thornhill  be  pleased  at  this  I  ’  It  will  keep  his  spir¬ 
its  up,  if  ever  they  are  down,  to  know  that  the  old 
place  remembers  him  kindly,  and  that,  whenever 
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his  name  is  mentioned  among  the  old  men  who  have 
left  us,  whether  in  a  toast  at  supper,  or  over  a  quiet 
glass  of  wine,  he  will  always  bo  spoken  of  as  ‘  dear 
old  Thornhill.'  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  give 
him  musical  honors  and  three  times  three.” 

All  rose  at  once ;  and  Baxter,  who  had  been  pat¬ 
ting  Thornhill  on  the  back  throughout  Hallett’s 
speech,  with  more  or  less  vigor,  according  to  the 
variation  of  his  feelings,  led  off  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  with  “  He  's  a  jolly  good  fellow,”  &e.,  in 
which  we  joined  with  all  our  might.  Then  followed 
such  cheers  as  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life  before, 
prolonged  till  we  were  all  hoarse,  and  nearly  deaf. 
Thornhill  sat  all  the  time  in  the  same  corner  by  the 
window  with  a  half-smile  on  his  face,  trying  not  to 
show  the  emotion  he  really  felt. 

After  the  cheers,  Baxter,  who  by  this  time  was 
getting  excited,  proposed  “  Auld  lang  syne,”  which 
was  sung  with  fresh  enthusiasm.  Then  every  one 
crowded  to  shake  hands  with  Thornhill,  and  wish 
him  good  by ;  and  I,  on  the  strength  of  having 
been  coached  by  him  two  or  three  times  in  a  tub 
pair-oar,  grasped  his  hand  like  the  rest,  and  thought 
It  the  greatest  honor  I  ever  received.  Then  Thorn¬ 
hill  left  the  room  with  Baxter,  and  I  saw  something 
very  like  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  went. 
And  so  the  meeting  ended,  and  I  went  to  my  room 
with  a  flushed  face,  and  a  tumult  of  thoughts  in  my 
brain,  which  kept  me  awake  till  near  morning. 


NO.  II.  — OUR  “TORPID." 

As  few  people,  in  all  probability,  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  “  Torpid,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  that  rather  unattractive 
term.  There  are  two  perio<ls  of  the  year  at  which 
races  regularly  take  place  between  the  eight-oared 
boats  of  the  various  Colleges  in  O.xfonl,  namely, 
March  and  May.  In  May,  crews  formed  of  the  best 
eight  men  that  can  be  got  together  out  of  each  Col¬ 
lege,  and  called  par  excellence  the  “  Eights,”  race 
against  each  other  for  the  headship  of  the  river,  or 
strive  to  come  as  near  it  as  they  may.  In  March 
the  racing  of  the  second-best  boats  takes  place :  these 
boats  are  the  “  Tor])lds.”  Why  so  called  none  can 
tell;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  veiled  in  mystery, 
which  it  would  seem  to  the  present  writer  sacrilege 
to  attempt  to  penetrate.  No  one  who  has  rowed  in 
his  College  Eight  of  the  previous  year  is  allowed  to 
row  in  a  Torpid,  so  that  the  Torpid  crews  are  formed 
chiefly  of  the  fresh  bloo<l  of  the  year,  and,  as  show¬ 
ing  what  is  the  new  material  in  each  College,  the 
Torpid  races  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  row¬ 
ing  community  of  Oxford.  So  much  for  explana¬ 
tion,  which,  however  necessary,  is  likely  to  be  dull. 
I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Torpid  for  the  year  1 8 — . 

Wo  had  always  been  proud  of  our  Toroid ;  I  say, 
“  we,”  for,  though  at  the  time  I  speak  of  I  was  but 
a  freshman,  I  felt  myself  heir  to  all  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  College,  and  a  good  Torpid  was  one  of 
the  oldest.  Whatever  our  pick  of  men  might  be, 
whatever  bad  luck  we  might  have,  —  and  we  had 
onr  share,  —  we  had  alwaj-s  worked  hard  and  made 
the  best  of  it;  and  we  could,  and  often  did  say  with 
pride,  that  never*  since  we  first  put  on  a  Torpid  had 
we  fijlen  so  low  as  to  take  it  off.  The  year  before 
I  came  up  to  St.  Anthony’s  our  boat  had  moved  up 
from  ninth  to  fifth  on  the  river,  and  the  prowess  of 
the  crew  was  well  remembered  at  every  festive  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  College.  This  year,  however,  onr  pros¬ 


pects  were  not  of  the  brightest ;  our  best  men  had 
been  drafted  into  the  Eight,  and  the  freshmen  of  the 
year  were  not  a  promising  lot ;  or,  according  to  Bax¬ 
ter,  who  like  most  big  men,  inclined  to  a  desponding* 
view  of  tilings,  “  no  good  at  all.” 

“'Why,  look  here,  young  ’un,”  I  heard  him  say  to 
the  more  sanguine  Tip,  “  I  coached  that  big  lubber 
Wilkinson  every  day  last  term  to  try  and  make 
something  of  him,  and  all  he  does  now  is  to  put  his 
oar  in  deep,  and  pull  it  out  with  a  jerk.” 

“  Well,  but,  my  dear  fellow,”  returned  Tip,  “all 
that  bone  and  muscle  must  be  got  to  work  somehow, 
and  I ’m  sure  the  man ’s  willing  enough ;  besides, 
just  think  what  an  awful  duffer  you  were  yourself 
when  you  began  to  row ;  by  Jove,  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  your  plaintive  old  face,  when  Thornhill  was 
pitching  into  you  for  not  keeping  your  anus 
straight !  ” 

“  No  more  of  that.  Tip,  or  I  ’ll  scrag  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Baxter,  as  Tip  began  an  imitation  of  liis  first 
essay  in  rowing;  “1  ’ll  have  another  turn  at  the  big 
duffer,  but  it ’s  my  belief  the  boat  will  be  bumped 
three  times  with  the  crew  we ’ve  got  at  present 
Come  along ;  it ’s  time  we  were  down  at  the 
barge.” 

rom  the  time  when  Thornhill  resigned,  and  smd 
good  by,  the  boating  spirit  had  entered  ilecply  into 
iny  soul,  and  I  made  a  strong  resolve  that,  if  perse¬ 
verance  and  hard  work  could  do  it,  I  would  some 
day  be  a  good  oar.  I  had  learned  something  about 
the  handling  of  an  oar  on  the  river  near  my  own 
home,  and  by  dint  of  hard  practice  and  plenty  of 
coaching  achieved  at  last  what  was  then  the  dearest 
wish  of  iny  heart,  a  place  in  the  St.  Anthony’s  Tor¬ 
pid.  Wingfield,  being  by  far  the  lightest  man  in  the 
College,  and  possessing  that  quickness  and  self-con¬ 
fidence  which  is  indispensable  in  a  coxswain,  was 
learning  the  art  of  steering,  and  w.as  pretty  sure  to 
keep  his  position  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

It  wanted  now  three  weeks  to  the  first  d.ay  of  the 
races,  and  I  was  seated  in  the  window  of  ray  rooms, 
which  were  on  the  ground  floor,  pegging  away  at 
Euripides  for  the  “  smalls  ”  that  loomed  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  when  I  w.as  aware  of  Ilallett  and  Baxter 
t.alklng  at  a  short  distance  from  me. 

“  Have  you  considered,  old  man,”  began  Baxter, 
“  that  it  only  wants  three  weeks  to  the  races,  and 
the  Torpid ’s  not  made  up  yet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  replied  Ilallett,  “  it ’s  an  awkward 
state  of  things ;  the  men  ought  to  go  into  triuning 
to-morrow,  but  il ’s  no  use  without  having  the  crew 
settled,  and  especially  stroke.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  Baxter,  rather  indistinctly,  for  he 
had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  “  Well,  what ’s  to  be 
done  ?  We  must  try  somebody ;  there  ’s  Wilkin¬ 
son  will  do  well  enough  for  five ;  I  must  sav  he ’s 
turned  out  better  than  ever  I  expected,  and  Vere  b 
pretty  good  at  six,  and  Hilton  makes  a  fair  two,  but 
none  of  them  would  do  for  stroke.” 

“  Well,  there ’s  young  Maynard,”  observed  Ilal¬ 
lett,  reflectively ;  at  that  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and 
Euripides  and  smalls  vanished  into  thin  air.  “  He  ’» 
not  the  best  oar  in  the  boat,”  continued  Ilallett, 
“  but  he  has  the  most  pluck  and  go  about  him  of 
any;  suppose  we  trv  him  to-day.  Whereabouts 
does  he  hang  out  ?  itallo  !  ”  he  went  on,  in  a  lower 
tone,  “  is  n’t  that  hb  name  over  the  door  ‘I  If  he  s 
in,  he  must  have  heard  all  we  ’ve  been  saying. 
With  that  he  knocked,  and  both  entered. 

“  Good  morning,  Maynard  ;  I  expect  you  heard 
what  Baxter  and  I  were  talking  about  outside.”  I 
turned  rather  red,  and  confessed  I  had.  “  Well, 
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gMil  Hallett,  “  you  sec  we  want  you  to  row  stroke 
to.day,  and  if  you  get  on  all  right  we  ’ll  begin  train¬ 
ing  to-morrow.” 

•  “  You  must  n’t  be  surprised,  you  know,”  said  Bax¬ 
ter,  “  if  you  ’re  sent  back  to  your  old  place.” 

“  0,  of  course  not,  replied  I,  meekly,  “  but  I  ’ll 
do  the  best  I  can  to  keep  nu’  place  at  stroke.” 

“  All  right,”  returned  Hallett ;  “  mind  you  ’re 
down  in  time,  —  three  o’clock  sharp,  you  know,” 
and  be  and  Baxter  left  the  room. 

I  reinemlier,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  feeling  of 
mingled  pride  and  misgiving  with  which  I  stepped 
into  the  boat  that  afternoon  to  row  stroke.  I  felt 
as  if  all  the  river  would  be  watching  every  turn  of 
my  oar,  and,  as  the  boat  went  swimming  down  the 
stream,  I  fancied  I  could  bear  the  men  on  the  barges 
saying  to  each  other,  “  Here  comes  St.  Anthony’s  ; 
so  they ’ve  got  a  stroke  at  last ;  wonder  what  he ’s 
like.”  Baxter’s  voice  on  the  bank,  however,  soon 
I  leciHled  me  to  my  senses.  “  Not  so  quick.  Stroke !  ” 

I  “  Keep  your  feather  down  !  ”  “  Your  ’re  missing 

I  the  beginning !  ”  and  so  on,  at  intervals,  all  the  way 
'  down. 

At  Iffley  we  turned  and  began  the  row  up,  Ilal- 
I  lett  and  Baxter,  not  to  be  shaken  off,  keeping  up  a 
raking  fire  from  the  bank.  “  Put  your  back  into  it, 

I  five.”  “  Mind  the  time,  three.”  Slowly  forward, 
two.”  “  Hallo,  Wingfield,  mind  what  you  ’re  about ; 

'  look  ahead,  steer  in  shore ;  by  Jove,  there  ’ll  be  a 
smash  !  ”  “  Look  ahead,”  cried  Wingfield,  suddenly 
I  jamping  up  in  the  utmost  excitement.  Easy  all ! 
Hold  her !  ” 

In  another  second  we  felt  a  shock  all  through  the 
I  boat ;  there  was  a  crash  of  oars,  and  we  were  pitched 
I  head  first  into  the  water. 

“I  —  can’t  —  swim,”  panted  Wingfield,  as  he 
I  came  to  the  surfivee,  and,  before  I  could  seize  him, 
disappeared  again.  In  a  few  seconds  the  small 
I  head  rose  once  more,  and  this  time  I  managed  to 
!  grasp  the  little  man  by  the  collar,  and,  with  some 
I  trouble,  got  him  astride  of  the  boat,  which  lay  bot- 
I  tom  upwards  on  the  water.  The  rest  had  by  this 
I  time  got  ashore,  and  I  now  followed  them,  leaving 
1  Kttlc  Wingfield,  by  no  means  sure  of  his  seat,  on  the 
j  boat,  the  water  streaming  from  him  on  all  sides, 
j  and  altogether  looking  the  most  comical  picture 
;  pomible.  He  was  soon  rescued  by  a  punt,  and  then 
j  we  all  ran  back  to  our  barge  to  change  our  wet  tlan- 
neb  and  keep  the  cold  off  by  a  nip  of  brandy  at  the 
Boat-House  Tavern. 

“Well,  Wingfield,  you  made  rather  a  mess  of 
!  your  steering  just  now,”  said  Hallett ;  “  you  and  the 
i  cox.  of  the  other  boat  both  lost  vour  heads.” 

Wingfield  looked  very  crestfallen. 

“  Well,  never  mind,”  said  Hallett ;  “  how  are  you 
now  ?  ” 

]  “  0,  all  right,  thank  you.  You  see,  I  can’t  swim, 

» I  was  rather  in  a  funk  at  the  time.” 
j  “Yes,  anybody  could  see  that,”  remarked  Tip, 
I  who  had  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  immensely. 
“When  you  were  safe  astride  of  the  boat,  you 
looked  just  like  John  Gilpin  when  his  horse  ran 
I  sway.” 

“  I  hate  that  fellow  Tip,”  said  Wingfield  to  me 
unmediately  afterwards,  “  don’t  you  ?  No,  of  course 
you  don’t,  you  never  hate  anybody,  why  should 
you  ?  It ’s  only  small  men  who 've  reason  to  hate  ; 
they  're  obliged  to  do  it  in  self-defence.  But,  old 
fellow,  I  have  n’t  thanked  you  yet  for  pulling  me 
out  of  a  watery  grave ;  you  may  be  sure  I  sha’n’t 
,  forget  it,  and  I  ’ll  pay  you  back  some  day  when  I 
get  the  chance.”  I  could  tell  by  the  tone  of  his 


voice  that  ho  meant  more  than  he  said,  and  I  felt 
that  from  that  day  the  little  “  Torpid  ”  coxswain 
was  the  firmest  friend  I  had. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  river,  Baxter  said, 
“  Maynanl,  we ’ve  settled  that  you  ’ll  do  for  stroke, 
and  the  crew  is  to  go  into  training  to-morrow. 
Breakfast  in  Hallett’s  rooms  to-morrow  morning, 
and  mind  everybody  has  a  good  walk  first.  Wing¬ 
field,  you  ’ll  have  to  see  that  all  the  crew  are  off  to 
bed  by  half  past  ten.” 

And  so  the  business  of  training  began,  and  beef 
and  mutton  twice  a  day  was  our  food  for  nearly  a 
month.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  details  of 
that  training ;  how  “  bow  ”  was  ill,  or  fancied  he 
was,  for  three  days ;  how  Vere  was  nearly  turned 
out  of  the  boat  for  being  out  of  bed  at  midnight ; 
how  Wilkinson  turned  sulky,  and  spread  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  among  the  crew ;  and  how  'Hilton  once 
ate  buttered  toast  for  breakfast,  and  caper-sauce 
with  his  boiled  mutton,  all  which  particulars,  how¬ 
ever  momentous  in  the  eyes  of  the  St.  Anthony’s 
Torpid  then,  would  doubtless  be  tedious  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  races  found  us  all  in  excellent  fettle  and  high 
spirits,  and  even  Baxter  was  fain  to  confess  that  we 
had  improved  immensely  in  the  last  week,  and 
might  make  a  bump  or  two.  Does  everybody  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  “  bump  ”  ?  Very  likely  not. 
So,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  bore,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  explain. 

The  Torpid  races  are  conducted  in  the  manner 
following.  At  the  part  of  the  river  where  the  start 
takes  place  a  number  of  posts  arc  placed  along  the 
bank  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  apart,  and  by  one 
of  these  each  boat  takes  its  station  according  to 
the  order  of  the  previous  year,  the  head  boat  being 
highest  up  the  nver,  the  second  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  behind  it,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  To 
each  post  a  rope  is  made  fast,  one  end  of  which, 
having  a  large  bung  attached,  is  held  by  the  cox¬ 
swain  of  the  boat.  When  the  starting-gun  fires,  the 
bungs  are  dropped,  and  each  boat  starts  in  pursuit 
of  the  one  before  it.  Any  boat  overtaking  another, 
so  as  to  touch  any  part  of  it,  makes  a  “  bump.” 
Both'  boats  lav  to  out  of  the  way  of  those  behind, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  “bumping”  boat  takes 
its  station  above  the  “  bumped,”  and  tries  to  over¬ 
take  the  next  boat,  and  so  on  through  the  si.x  days 
of  the  races.  With  this  explanation  the  reader  will, 
I  trust,  understand  the  particular  races  I  am  about 
to  describe. 

At  two  o’clock  on  one  of  those  damp,  “  muggy  ” 
days,  which  are  only  too  common  in  O.xford,  the  St. 
Anthony’s  crew,  clad  in  white  flannel  trimmed  with 
the  College  colors,  walked  down  to  the  barge  for 
their  “  preliminary  paddle.”  Flags  flying  on  ml  the 
barges,  and  the  bran-new  uniforms  of  the  various 
crews,  made  the  scene  gay  in  spite  of  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  sky,  but  the  faces  of  the  men,  anxious 
even  to  paleness,  showed  that  there  was  some  serious 
business  on  hand.  , 

“  Now  then,  tumble  in,  you  fellows,”  shouted 
Baxter ;  “  you  ’ll  want  time  to  breathe  between  the 
paddle  and  the  race.” 

That  paddle  did  us  a  world  of  good  in  keeping 
our  thoughts  off  the  coming  race  ;  but  when  it  was 
over,  we  had  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  be¬ 
fore  rowing  down  to  the  start.  It  was  a  terrible 
quarter  of  an  hour  fob  me,  for  being  stroke  of  the 
boat,  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  responsibility  lay  on  my 
shoulders,  and  as  the  minutes  —  hours  they  seemed 
—  went  on,  the  deep  red  spot  in  my  cheek  grew 
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deepter  and  deeper,  and  a  sort  of  shuddering  (!ame 
over  me,  till  my  teeth  seemed  to  rattle  in  my  head. 
We  all  tried  to  laugh  and  chaff  as  usual,  but  it  was 
a  ghastly  attempt,  and  we  gave  it  up  as  if  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent. 

“  Time  to  start,”  sung  out  Tip  at  last,  and  out 
we  came  to  the  boat’s  side  with  right  good-will. 
“  Where ’s  Number  Two  ?  That  fellow ’s  always 
late  ;  has  anybody  seen  him  V  ” 

“  He  was  loafing  down  the  bank  five  minutes 
ago,”  said  Hilton. 

“  Then  why  the  deuce  did  n’t  you  bring  him 
back  ?  You  ’ll  all  be  late  at  the  start,  and  have  to 
row  up  in  your  coats.” 

Two  or  three  men  were  despatched  to  find  the 
missing  one,  but  minute  after  minute  went  by,  and 
he  did  not  come.  Hallett  and  Baxter  had  gone 
down  to  the  start,  and  lip,  left  in  charge,  was 
wild. 

“  Ten  minutes  to  three ;  you  won’t  be  down  in 
time  ;  the  first  gun  fires  at  three  ;  all  Wie  boats  are 
off,  except  Brasenose,  now.  Confound  that  fellow 
Vere !  ”  and  Tip  was  proceeding  to  use  still  stronger 
language  when  Vere,  looking  wonderfully  uncon¬ 
cerned,  made  his  appearance. 

“I’m  afraid  I ’m  rather  late,”  he  began. 

“  Late !  I  should  think  you  were ;  where  the  deuce 
have  you  been  ?  But  never  mind  now ;  jump  in, 
and  let ’s  get  off,  wc ’ve  no  time  to  lose.”  And  off 
we  went 

We  had  to  row  pretty  fast,  for  it  was  nearly  a 
mile  to  our  starting-post,  and,  as  Tip  said,  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  The  first  gun  fired  just  before 
we  reached  our  post,  and  when  we  did  we  had  still 
to  turn,  and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  turn  a  boat  fifty 
feet  long  without  a  keel,  and  with  no  room  to  spare. 
At  last  we  were  safely  round,  and  lying  under  the 
bank,  a  good  deal  out  of  breath  from  the  row  down 
and  the  fear  of  being  too  late. 

“  Two  minutes  gone,”  sung  out  our  time-keeper  on 
the  bank,  and  the  words  were  echoed  all  along  the 
line  of  boats.  “  Plenty  of  time,”  said  Hallett,  who 
held  the  stern-rope,  ready  to  pay  it  out  at  the  last 
minute.  “  Keep  your  heads,  and  do  exactly  wjiat  I 
tell  you,  and  mind,  no  one  else  says  a  word.  Bax¬ 
ter,  be  ready  to  shove  her  off  in  the  bows.”  It  took 
a  great  deal  to  make  Hallett  nervous.  “  Three 
minutes  gone.” 

“  Take  your  coats  off,”  said  Hallett  again.  We 
flung  our  coats  to  the  men  on  the  bank,  and  made 
ready  for  the  struggle  with  scarcelj^  a  word.  “  Now 
shove  her  out  and  pass  her  up  a  little :  steady,  that 
will  do.  The  wind ’s  blowing  on  shore  ;  miml  you 
keep  those  stroke  oars  clear  of  the  bank,  Baxter.” 

“  Four  minutes  gone,”  shouted  the  timekeeper, 
and  at  the  same  instant  came  the  crack  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  gun,  that  sent  the  blood  back  to  my  heart. 
“  Steady  now,  all ;  don’t  look  out  of  the  boat.” 

“  Five  seconds  gone.”  “  Keep  her  well  out,  Bax¬ 
ter.” 

“Ten  seconds  gftne  — 15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40.” 
“  Paddle  up  all  —  gently  —  steady  now  ”  —  “  45, 
50.”  “  Look  out,  Baxter,  she ’s  drifting  in  again  ” 
—  “51,  52.”  “Get  forward  all,  and  look  out  for 
the  flash.  Shove  her  out,  Baxter,  for  heaven’s 
sjdce !  ”  —  “  55,”»  and  the  bows  of  the  boat  were 
pointing  in  shore.  Baxter,  in  desperation,  plunged 
into  the  water,  and,  seizing  one  of  the  oars,  shoved 
us  out  only  just  in  time.  “  58,  69.”  I  heard  no 
more.  We  were  off,  that  was  all  I  knew,  and  the 
race  had  begun.  For  the  first  few  strokes  I  was 
unconscious  of  everything,  even  of  the  shouts  on 


the  bank,  but  my  senses  soon  came  back,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  the  work  cut  out  for  me.  The  shout¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  was  tremendous,  lulling  sometimes 
for  a  moment,  and  then  swelling  again  into  a  loud 
confused  roar. 

“  You  ’re  gaining  now,”  was  the  first  clear  sound  I 
I  heard.  It  was  Baxter’s  stentorian  voice. 

“  Quicken  up.  Stroke,  and  you  ’ll  catch  them  under  ' 
the  willows.”  j 

I  quickened,  and  the  shouts  on  the  bank  told  me  ' 
we  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer ;  but  Oriel  put  ! 
on  a  fresh  spurt,  and  though  we  continued  to  gain, 
it  was  but  slowly.  “Well  rowed,  St.  Anthony’s!  ! 
You  ’re  gaining  again !  Give  it  to  her !  Well  I 
rowed !  ”  Still,  there  was  no  bump :  the  excitement 
that  had  stimulated  us  Was  cooling  now,  and  the  | 
work  began  to  tell.  My  wind  seemed  utterly  gone,  I 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  give  uj)  the  race,  anythin^  1 
rather  than  go  on  at  this  killing  pace.  ^  ”  | 

We  were  under  the  willows  now  ;  my  arms 
seemed  giving  wav,  and  my  heart  died  within  me,  i 
as  I  thought  of  tlie  ilistance  we  had  yet  to  row. 
But  then  came  the  thought  of  the  glory  of  a  bump, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  “  Now  !Maynard,  my  boy,  only  ; 
three  minutes  more  ;  die  rather  than  shut  up”;  and  | 
with  that  my  wind  seemed  to  come  back,  and  I  put 
on  another  spurt  with  all  the  strength  I  had.  The 
crew  picked  it  up  well,  and  little  Wingfield  in  the 
stern  urged  us  on  with  all  his  miglit.  “  Stick  to  it! 
You  must  do  it  now!  Lay  it  on!  Now  for  it!” 
he  cried,  and  then  stuck  his  whistle  between  his 
teeth  and  blew  with  a  will.  That  was  the  signal 
for  our  final  effort.  I  set  my  teeth  and  tugged  as  I 
had  never  tugged  before :  the  voices  on  the  bank 
grew  louder  and  more  confused,  our  oars  went  slash¬ 
ing  through  the  water,  and  our  boat  tossed  like  a  cork 
in  the  wash  of  the  boat  before  us.  “  Tiiree  strokes 
more,  and  you  ’re  into  them,”  shouted  Wingfield. 

There  was  a  loud  roar  on  the  bank,  a  sliglit  shook 
through  the  boat,  an  “  Easy  all  ”  from  Wingfield, 
and  all  was  over.  We  had  made  our  bump,  and 
were  happy.  I  would  not  have  exchanged  places 
that  minute  with  any  man  you  like  to  name.  Never 
before,  and  never  since,  have  I  felt  anything  like 
the  calm,  triumphant  liappiness  of  rowing  back  to 
our  barge  with  Oriel  behind  us,  and  the  cheers  of 
half  the  river  ringing  in  our  ears.  And  then  what 
heroes  we  were  as  we  stepped  out  of  the  boat !  The 
cheering,  the  patting  on  the  back,  the  almost  hug¬ 
ging  that  we  got !  O,  it  was  worth  millions ! 

“  Stroke,  mj'  lad,”  said  Hallett,  “  you  rowed  like 
a  man.”  “Like  three  men,  you  mean,”  put  in 
Baxter,  who  was  greatly  excited.  “  It  was  a  grand 
race  ;  your  spurt  at  the  top  willow  was  simply  splen¬ 
did.  Come  along,  old  boy,  you  must  be  awfully 
pumped ;  come  and  sit  down ;  you  ’re  the  pluckiest 
little  brick  I  know.” 

That  night,  when  dinner  was  over,  a  crowd  gatli- 
ered  on  the  hall  steps,  and  Hallett,  with  a  huge 
silver  cup  in  his  hand,  that  one  which  reminded  us 
of  our  triumphs  at  Henley,  came  out.  and  drank 
“  To  the  health  of  the  gallant  Torpid  ” ;  and  then 
such  cheers  rang  out  as  it  would  have  been  worth 
your  while  to  hear.  And  so  the  first  day  of  the 
races  came  to  an  end.  That  was  the  great  day  for 
us :  we  bumped  two  more  boats,  but  neither  of  them 
gave  us  such  a  race  as  the  one  I  have  described, 
and  we  ended  second  on  the  river. 

“  By  Jove,”  said  Tip,  triumphantly,  as  we  walked 
up  to  College  after  the  last  r-oce,  “  we  have  n’t  been 
80  high  on  the  river  for  five  years ;  won’t  we  have 
a  rattling  bump-supper,  and  no  mistake !  ” 
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It  •as  not  without  reiison  that  our  ancestors  I 
dressed  the  Jester  in  a  party-colored  robe,  and  made 
him  gay  with  a  gilt  bawble,  and  crowned  with  the 
comb  of  a  cock.  Fc*  wit  as  well  as  humor  must  be 
bold,  decisive,  and  able  to  vary  itself  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  colors  of  climate,  nation,  even  of  continent.  It 
is  said  of  some  that  they  change  the  sk^  but  not  the 
mind  when  they  travel ;  but  of  humor  it  can  be  said 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  change  minds,  and,  like  Pro¬ 
teus  in  the  fable,  assumes  every  shape  the  most  del¬ 
icate  or  the  most  saturnine,  satyrlike,  and  even  bes¬ 
tial  forms.  For  humor,  like  wit,  can  shine  with 
putrescent  light,  or  can  brighten  up  the  forehead  of 
a  pure  angel  like  a  radiant  star.  In  the  purest  por¬ 
tions  of  Sterne,  in  Lamb  and  Thomas  Hood  (the 
poet),  it  can  insinuate  the  sweetest  charity,  and  urge 
Christian  faith  with  a  convincing  smile.  Some  of 
those  strange  stories,  which  may  tc  found  in  the  in¬ 
expurgated  editions  of  Joe  Miller,  and  which  were 
not  inaptly  termed  “  smutty,”  as  if  blackened  in  the 
devil’s  chimney,  many  of  the  “  Adventures  of  Tom 
Jones,”  of  “  Roderick  Random,”  and  “  Peregrine 
Fickle,  Esq.,”  and  other  anecdotes  that  abound  in 
the  “  Passetemps  Agreables,”  are  full  of  tnie  humor. 

So  also  are  the  “  Miller’s  Tale,”  the  “  Reeve’s 
Tale,”  and  others  by  Chaucer,  and  almost  all  of  the 
stories  of  M.  Paul  de  Kock,  and  a  thousand  others, 
that  the  pure  taste  of  the  day  has  utterly  banished, 
so  abundantly  spiced  with  purely  laughable  incident, 
that  we  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  from 
the  surrounding  dirt.  It  is  of  so  divine,  so  subtle 
a  spirit,  that  it  even  penetrates  into  grief,  and  mi.xes 
itself  with  our  tears.  Even  grave  old  Runyan,  as 
Auod  an  English  humorist  as  we  have,  felt  this,  and 
sajs :  — 

^  Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
One's  fancy  chuckle,  while  his  heart  doth  (juake.’’ 

.ind  George  Herbert  before  him  had  discovered 
that  •*  all  things  were  big  with  jest.”  How  humor 
penetrated  into  the  prison  of  Cervantes,  and  .sat 
Hpon  his  pen,  we  may  let  Sterne’s  celebrated  adju¬ 
ration  remind  us.  IIow  it  lightened  the  death  voy¬ 
age  of  Henry  Fielding,  and  smoothed  the  pillow  set 
with  many  thorns  of  Thomas  Hood,  we  all  know. 

It  b  a  blessed  thing  this  humor  is  given ;  and  in 
thb  age,  chary  of  laughter,  pregnant  with  many 
cares,  heavy  with  questions  which  the  coming  time 
sternly  bids  it  answer,  we  should  be  thankful  for 
every  particle  of  true  good  humor  that  comes  into 
it,  that  steals  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly  over 
US.  as  sunshine  when  a  cloud  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
and  lights  up  the  dismal  country  to  a  smiling  land¬ 
scape,  and  gilds  even  city  walls  and  city  courts  with 
gayety  and  mirth.  We  have  true  humorists ;  though 
they  arc  not  so  ambitious  as  your  wits,  they  are 
much  more  pleasant.  “  Dear  Dash,”  said  Sydney 
Smith  of  a  scented  friend,  and  as  he  said  it  he 
sniffed  and  looked  round  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“he  makes  all  the  country  smell  like  Piccadilly.” 
So  humor  makes  humanity  pleasant.  It  is  humor 
that  has  peopled  our  memory  with  pleasant  features 
and  forms.  With  Uncle  'Toby,  Corporal  Trim, 
Xym,  another  corporal,  Sergeant  Kite,  Master  Slen¬ 
der,  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  the  whole  of  that 
incomparable  procession  to  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Gamp, 
and  a  very  large  Pickwickian  family,  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha  and  his  inseparable  Squire  —  stay,  we 
must  take  in  the  ever-living  animals,  Rosinante  and 
Dapple  (may  good  fjuries  grant  th^  are  now  both 
pasturing  in  Elysian  fields !) ;  also  Launce  and  his 


immoi^l  dog  —  and  a  thousand  others  that  come 
crowding  on,  Friar  John,  M.  Jourdain,  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  and  a  host  of  histrionic  fellows  from  whom 
no  one  can  part :  here  is  that  thief  Auctolycus  being 
lectured  by  Touchstone,  —  you  see  we  cannot  get 
them  from  our  pen.  More  than  thb,  humor  has 
made  us  recognize  the  bad  as  of  our  own  kind,  and 
not  disdain  the  guilty.  The  flesh  is  heavy  on  Sir 
John  Falstair,  and  the  spirit  weak,  but  yet  we  love 
him,  and  our  heart  goes  with  him  when  he  lies  on 
his  sad  bed,  and  calls  out  three  times  the  name  of 
Go<l ;  even  the  sneak  Pecksniff  is  drawn  so  subtly 
that  we  cannot  deny  that  he  is  of  our  family,  — ay, 
there ’s  the  satire,  there 's  the  rub,  —  and  truly  we 
are  forced  to  admit  Mistress  Doll  Tearsheet  as  our 
sister  in  the  flesh.  Humor,  therefore,  is  of  more 
importance  than  to  tickle  us  to  laughter ;  without  it 
we  are  but  poor  dolls,  —  it  makes  us,  in  good  fact, 
men  and  women. 

The  more,  then,  should  we  grieve  that  a  true  hu¬ 
morist  has  passed  from  us,  who  was  this  day  week 
laid  to  rest — till  carried  to  his  distant  home — in 
Kensal  Green,  attended  there  by  men  of  the  pen, 
artists,  and  many  of  the  public  whom  he  had  often 
made  laugh,  and  whom  he,  as  one  of  the  spectators 
said,  for  the  first  time  made  cry.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Brown  was  “known  to  the  world  as  Artemus  Ward,” 
so  said  his  modest  eolHn-plate,  and  although  very 
young,  —  he  was  born  in  183ti,  —  he  had  achieved 
much  notoriety,  if  not  fame.  Perhaps,  of  all  his 
friends,  —  and  in  England  he  was  surrounded  with 
enthusiastic  admirers,  loud  protesters,  and  those 
whose  admiration  is  most  free  from  being  weakened 
by  judgment,  —  of.  all  his  friends,  the  humorist 
thought  less  than  any  of  himself.  Nor  was  his  gen¬ 
ius  of  a  very  high  or  of  a  very  subtle  character.  It 
was  like  our  church  service  in  one  respect,  that  is, 
made  “  to  be  understanded  of  tl'.e  common  people,” 
and  years  ago  it  had  let  sunshine  into  the  Columns 
of  our  cheap  periodicals,  —  for  Artemus  Ward  was 
one  of  the  few  American  authors  from  whom  pub¬ 
lishers  stole  freely,  —  and  then  it  worked  its  way  up 
into  the  middle  classes . 

iMr.  Brown,  who  began  life  as  a  compositor,  had, 
by  pure  force  of  humor,  risen  to  be  one  of  the  best 
contributors  to  Van'Uy  Fair,  tbe  American  Punch, 
and  had  even  contributed,  though  not  very  success¬ 
fully,  to  Punch  itself.  He  had  lectured  far  and  wide, 
ami  probably  killed  himself  by  over  exertion,  for  he 
was  not  of  a  strong  constitution  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that,  as  he  rose,  his  humor  rose  with  him, 
and  became  more  refined,  although  it  is  of  that  pe¬ 
culiar  sort  that  cannot  be  translated  or  transplanteil, 
and  which  will  probably  very  soon  die  out.  For  a 
gre.at  deal  of  his  fun  consists  in  queer  spelling,  a 
method  which  Smollett  introduced  with  Winifred 
Jenkins,  and  which  Hood  and  Thackeray  have  very 
freely  used  ;  thus,  “  going  4  to  see  him,”  “  sow  4th,” 
“  3  ten  (for  threaten),”  “  2  B  and  not  to  B,”  are  in¬ 
genious,  but  hardly  comic  ;  and  though  “  bizness  ” 
and  “  fi^er  ”  look  curiously  phonetic,  we  soon  get 
tired  of  them.  Mr.  Ward,  too,  was  unfortunate  in 
his  London  editors.  We  added  insult  to  injury ;  we 
first  printed  his  good  things  without  any  equivalent, 
ami  then,  in  the  “  author’s  own  edition,”  stuck  a  vul¬ 
gar  piece  of  biography,  in  which  he  was  patted  on 
the  Lack  as  “  a  first-rate  type  sticker  ” ;  and  comic 
essays  are  said  to  be  his  “  fortus,”  while  a  dreary  at¬ 
tempt  at  fun  is  seen  in  something  said  about  his 
“  picters.”  But  all  this  the  deceased  humorist,  had 
life  been  given  him,  would  have  lived  down.  He 
was  so  amiable  and  good  that  it  has  been  said  that 
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he  never  met  a  man  without  making  him  his  fnend ; 
and  having  made  him  a  friend  be  never  lost  him ; 
and  we  can  believe  it,  granting  this  one  exception  to 
th^  proverb  which  wistdy  condemns  him  who  is 
prais^  by  everybody.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  young 
authors  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  doubtful  publish¬ 
ers,  but  when  out  of  his  publishers’  hands  “  Artemus  ” 
made  friends. 

When  he  first  appeared  in  public,  the  public  rec¬ 
ognized  him  as  a  gentleman ;  and  his  lecture  was 
original,  and,  for  a  wonder,  better  than  his  book. 
The  very  programme  he  issued,  though  somewhat 
similar  to  his  American  bills,  was  full  of  fun,  and 
dispesed  the  audience  to  mirth.  At  Broadway,  No. 
806,  he  had  announced  “  that  his  foot  was  once  more 
on  his  native  heath,  and  that  his  name  is  trool^ 
yours  ” ;  and  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  his 
first  line  seriously  informs  us  that  ^  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  the  Hall  had  been  carefully  swept  out,  and  a 
new  door  knob  added  to  the  door.”  His  address 
was  to  be  a  “  rather  frisky  prologue  ”  of  about  ten 
minutes  in  length  and  of  nearly  the  same  width ;  of 
the  depth  he  modestly  adds,  “  I  will  say  nothing.” 
And  when  he  represents  himself,  Artemus,  as  leav¬ 
ing  his  native  shore,  “  the  citizens  on  the  wharf  ap¬ 
peared  entirely  willing  that  he  should  go.  ‘  Bless 
you,  sir,’  they  say,  ‘  don’t  hurry  about  coming  back ; 
stay  away  for  years  if  you  want  to  go.’  It  was  very 
touching.”  It  was  very  funny,  that ’s  what  it  was, 
this  artistic  incongruity ;  that  w.as  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  bis  wit,  and  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
man.  'The  audience  actually  saw  before  them  a 
tall,  fair  gentleman,  with  a  face  upon  which  Death 
had  written  his  summons  open  and  at  large,  without 
a  smile  upon  his  lips,  with  solemn  and  large  eyes, 
talking  in  a  soft  and  measured  voice,  and  often  with 
apparent  pain,  certain  incongruous  platitudes. 
Hence  they  were  constantly  struck  with  surprise, 
and  the  laughter,  suddenly  explosive  all  over  the 
hall,  often  rippled  up  from  difierent  quarters  of  the 
room  long  after  the  joke  liad  passed.  And  add  to 
this  that  ^1  was  done  in  good  style,  without  a  tinge 
of  impropriety,  even  when  speaking  of  the  Mormons. 
Once,  indeed,  and  the  humoiast  was  a  Christian,  he 
referred  to  the  knavery  of  Brigham  Young,  the  vi¬ 
cious  folly  of  polygamy,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  world  ; 
such  a  thin^,  he  said,  was  l^neath  debate,  and  far 
•  below  expatiadon,  in  a  civilized  capital,  —  but  that 
was  all.  In  his  very  “  puffs  ”  there  was  a  humor 
better  than  in  his  book.  He  describes  himself  as  an 
orator  thus :  —  “It  was  a  grand  scene, Mr.  Artemus 
Ward  standing  on  the  platform  talking ;  many  of 
the  audience  sleeping  tranquilly  in  their  seats,  others 
crying  like  a  child  at  some  of  his  jokes,  —  and  when 
be  announced  that  he  should  never  lecture  in  that 
town  again,  the  applause  was  absolutely  deafening.” 

And  happily  this  funny  burlesque  is  as  utterly 
untrue  as  it  is  comic ;  for  no  one  slept  as  he  spoke, 
and  no  one  ever  cried,  or  was  ever  wounded  at  his 
jokes.  And,  if  most  of  his  wit  is  evanescent,  and  he 
has  created  no  grand  character,  indeed  left  but  two, 
—  the  bald  old  showman  and  his  wife,  with  his  wax 
figgers  and  his  comical  kangaroo,  fond  of  oratin’,  and 
so  anxious  to  make  a  speech  that  he  thanks  the 
Baldinsville  ingin’,  because  when  he  illuminated  on 
the  4th  of  July,  ^e  firemen  thought  his  house  was 
on  fire,  and  came  up  to  it,  and  dtd  n't  squirt,  —  he 
has,  at  smy  rate,  left  no  line  which  we  could  well 
wish  to  blot. 

He  died  young,  after  much  work,  and  after  rais- 
!  ing  himself  from  an  olHcure  position.  He  had  his 
b^  yean  to  come,  and  the  wisdom  and  reflection 


that  time  would  have  brought  would  have  ripened 
into  something  much  higher  than  he  was.  He  hu 
left  us  a  pleasant  memory,  and  it  is  a  hapd^  thing 
to  record  that  he  so  loved  the  English,  and  was  so 
touched  and  warmed  by  the  friendly  hands  and 
hearts  that  received  him  here,  that  even  in  his  ill- 
ness  he  clung  to  the  shores  of  the  old  home  which 
he  had  often  amused  and  against  which,  after  he 
had  known  us,  he  had  never  said  one  word.  So 
even  to  the  last  line  of  his  burlescme  “  opinion  of  the 
press,”  we  must,  as  we  think  sadly  of  him,  give  his 
gentle  spirit  the  pleasure  of  heanng  a  hearty  con¬ 
tradiction.  “  And  when  he  rose  to  go,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  should  never  lecture  in  that  town 
again,”  he  wrote,  “  the  applause  was  at)solutely 
deafening.”  Truly,  when  he  rose  to  go,  and  turned 
his  steps  to  the  silent  shore  where  we  are  all  travel¬ 
ling,  there  were  many  hearts  that  were  sad,  and 
many  eyes  that  were  wet  with  te^rs.  Sydney 
Smith,  a  great  master  in  the  domain  that  Artemua 
explored,  said,  after  much  sad  thought  of  Wit  and 
Humor,  “  I  wish  I  could  satisfy  myself  of  their 
goo<l  effects,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  probable 
tendency  of  both  is  to  corrupt  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.”  But  this  young  hqmorist,  so  sadly 
taken  from  us,  gave  a  proof  in  his  life  that  the 
reverse  was  true.  Wit  and  humor  had  expanded 
his  understanding,  and  had  not  only  opened  hii 
heart  but  had  thrown  wide  the  doors  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  world  to  him. 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

BY  nEXRY  KDfGSLF.Y, 

aCTHOB  OV  “  BAVES8H0B,”  “  THB  HILLTABS  AITO  THl  BCKTOS3,”  BCj 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.— Oui/mued. 

WE  GET  TOE  ASSISTANCE  OV  A  CHORUS. 

“  I  SHALL  have  to  beat  this  Elliot  here,  you  know. 
Lord  Edward,  or  tell  his  wife  about  his  impudence, 
or  something  of  that  sort :  I  know  I  shall.  1  resume 
the  conversation  where  he  so  impertinently  inter- 
rupteil  it.  This  Silcote  of  Balliol  has  an  inexora¬ 
bly  cruel  tongue ;  /  know  something  of  what  a 
don’s  tongue  may  get  to  by  constant  practice.  I 
ought  to,  if  any  man  ever  did.  It  was  said  of  me 
once  that  I  went  into  Collections  in  my  usual  health, 
and  came  out  looking  ten  years  oliler,  and  so  gray, 
that  I  had  to  send  to  Spiers  for  hair-«lye.  There 
was  a  nucleus  of  truth  in  that,  though  a  small  one. 
But  they  say  that  there  was  never  such  a  tongue  as 
his.  And  old  Ray  —  I  mean  my  informant— says 
that  he  has  used  his  tongue  on  his  father  so  long, 
that  the  old  fool  has  shown  some  glimmerings  of 
reason,  and  got  sick  of  it.  So  that  the  money 
won’t  go  in  that  direction.  We  perfectly  well  know, 
however,  in  which  direction  it  will  go.  The  old 
fellow,  having  nothing  to  do  except  to  swear  at  lus 
grooms  and  thrash  his  dogs,  found  a  new  amuse¬ 
ment  There  was  a  certain  old  school  in  I^ondon, 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  he,  as  a  governor  of  it, 
taking  up  with  Arthur’s  ‘  Young  Oxford  ’  notions, 
got  it  moved  into  the  country,  and  made  a  bank¬ 
rupt  old  blackguard,  one  Betts,  treasurer  of  i^ 
Arthur  head-master,  and  went  so  far  in  his  iniqui¬ 
tous  jobbery  as  to  make  his  disowned  son  Algernon 
second  master,  as  a  cheap  provision  for  him.  And 
now  what  has  he  done  to  crown  all  ?  Why,  pickrf 
out  the  brightest  and  best-looking  of  the  boys  iu 
that  school,  and  made  him  his  heir.” 

I  suppose  that  that  is  the  sort  of  account  which 
will  be  given  of  your  affairs,  my  dear  reader,  even 
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in  the  hands  of  such  a  kind  and  gentle  being  as 
Charles  Ravenshoe,  if  you  persistently  decline  to 
face  the  world,  and  make  ridiculous  mysteries  about 
them,  as  did  Silcote.  And  I  only  hope  that  you 
may  get  oif  so  easily,  but  I  doubt  it. 

A  Frenchman  had  been  standing  close  to  Lord 
Edward  Barty  all  this  time,  and  actually  touching 
him,  but  Lord  Edward  had  not  objected  either  to 
his  touch  or  his  smell.  He  was  known  to  both  Ra- 
renshoe  and  Elliot  familiarly,  and  when  Charles  Ra- 
renshoe  had  done  he  nodded  his  head  three  times, 
and  said,  — 

“  Tliese  histories  of  families  are  very  charming, 
but,  I  think,  dull.  The  history  of  my  own  family 
would  be  very  interesting,  but  also,  I  fear,  dull ; 
save  in  those  portions  of  it  which  concern  myself. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  my  friend  Ravenshoe. 

I  understand  English  mrfectly,  and  have  gathered 
only  the  idea  that  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  yon¬ 
der  was  concerned  in  the  poisoning  of  Ravenshoe’s 
aunt,  and  that  his  grandfather  had  left  his  whole 
estate  to  a  boy  from  the  Lycde.  These  family  his¬ 
tories  are  only  tolerable  and  interesting  in  novels. 

I  came  in  here  because  I  was  tired  of  the  continual 
Imteur  of  the  Austrians,  whom  we  are  shortly  going 
to  tie  up  in  a  bag  and  send  northward  ;  and  since  I 
have  been  in  here  I  have  seen  more  than  you,  my 
Ravenshoe.” 

“  What  have  you  seen  ?  ” 

“  While  you  have  been  talking  of  this  Princess,  of 
the  bread  and  butter  she  ate  as  a  child,  of  the  milk 
and  water  she  slopped  on  the  floor  in  her  early 
joutb,  I  have  been  watching  her  face,  and  she  has 
I  seen  the  Devil.” 

I  “  By  Jove,  she  looks  as  if  she  had,”  said  Charles. 

I  “  Can  you  tell,”  said  the  Frenchman  in  a  whis- 

i  per,  “  the  direction  of  eyes  ?  While  you  were  telling 
'  our  stupid  old  story,  I  was  watching  her  eyes,  and 
saw  that  she  saw  the  Devil.  Now  in  this  corner, 
now  in  that  ?  Which  way  are  her  eyes  now  ?  ” 

“  Why,  they  are  straight  towards  us.” 

“  Then  the  Devil  must  be  close  behind  us,  unless 
we  are  the  Devil,  a  theory  which  will  not  stand  ar¬ 
gument.  Thou  art  no  devil,  my  old  foolish  Bala¬ 
clava  dragoon,  and  I  am  only  a  devil  among  the 
ladies ;  not  in  practice,  it  is  only  a  tradition  of  your 
nation  about  ours.  Turn,  then,  and  look  at  the 
devil  behind  us,  who  has  so  paled  the  Princess  in 
the  ruby  velvet  and  opals.  What  makes  your  blind 
friend  impatient  ?  But  there  is  a  smell  as  of  a  bil¬ 
liard-marker.” 

Charles  anti  the  Frenchman  turned  t<^ether. 
Behind  tlitun  was  the  square-set  gentleman  in  the 
English  court  dress  before  noticed.  The  French¬ 
man  laughed  and  said,  “  Hah  !  my  friend,  art  thou 
this  side  of  the  wall,  then,  this  time  ?  Pon’t  cross 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  of  Buflalora ;  the  arch  has 
given  way  somewhat,  and  the  bridge  might  give  way, 
and  you  might  fall  in  the  water.  Strike  out  for 
the  north  sitle  if  you  do.  There  are  Italians,  and 
may  be  other  canaille,  on  the  other  side.  And  how 
do  you  find  your  trade,  my  friend  ?  It  is  a  trade 
which  always  has  paid,  somehow  ;  and  you  look 
ileek  enough.” 

The  stout  man  seemed  not  over  pleased  at  the 
recognition,  and  smile<l  constrainedly.  The  next 
Moment  he  pushed  his  way  between  them,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Princess.  She  in  turn  advanced 
rapidly  towards  him,  so  that  they  met  together  some¬ 
what  apart  from  the  other  guests ;  and  the  Princess 
was  able  hurriedly  to  say,  “  To-morrow  night,  on 
the  ramparts,  opposite  the  Kaiser  Franz  Gasthaus,” 


before  she  led  him  up  smiling  to  Colonel  Silcote, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  name,  which  was  totally 
Unnecessary. 

Tom  Silcote  looked  on  him  with  anything  but 
good  favor.  “  You  are  a  bold  bird,  Kriegsthurm,” 
he  said  In  English.  “  Have  you  8({uared  with  the 
government  ?  ” 

“  I  am  in  the  emplopr  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
colonel.  But  my  name  is  Schmitz,  if  I  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  suggest  such  a  trifle.” 

“  All  right^”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  Do  you  know, 
there  being  no  one  listening  at  this  moment,  not 
even  my  aunt,  that  you  are,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
barely  wise  in  being  here,  now  that  you  have  de¬ 
clared  yourself  so  very  positively  on  our  side.  I 
wish  you  nothing  but  well,  as  you  know,  but  I  think 
you  are  indiscreet  I  have  seen  faces  about  Vienna 
lately,  which  looked  sadly  like  the  old  Democratic 
Committee  business.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a 
dozen  to  a  man  like  you.” 

“  I  only  ask  for  one  word.  Have  you  seen  any 
one  you  have  ever  seen  before  ?  Only  the  one  word. 
Not  another,  on  my  honor.” 

“  You  shsdl  have  it  on  my  honor.  Yes.” 

Kriegsthurm  still  looked  pleadingly  in  Tom  Sil- 
cote’s  face,  and  Tom  Silcote  answered,  — 

“  Could  n’t‘do  it,  old  fellow.  Not  even  for  you.” 

“  Not  the  first  letter,  colonel  ?  ” 

“  No.  Decency  !  decency !  If  I  had  intended  to 
denounce,  I  should  have  done  so.  You  go  home 
early,  and  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  That  Is 
all  the  advice  I  can  give  you  at  present.  You  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  being  here,  and  declaring 
yourself  so  decidedly  on  the  Tedeschi  side.  You 
will  not  be  safe  from  assassination  even  in  London 
now.  Remember  the  Waterloo  Bridge  business.” 

“  One  word,  colonel.  Have  you  seen  more  than 
one  ?  ” 

“  I  am  compromising  myself ;  the  English  are  un¬ 
popular  here,  and  1  have  not  done  much  to  aid  our 
popularity.  Well,  then,  yes.  More  than  one,  by 
luy  observation.  More  than  three  dozen,  most  like¬ 
ly.  Are  you  losing  your  brain  and  your  nerve,  that 
you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  Do  you  not  know, — 
you,  one  of  the  shiniest  conspirators  in  Europe, — 
that  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Democratic  Committee 
in  every  Hungarian  regiment  ?  You  must  have 
gone  mad,  old  fellow,  before  you  came  here  at  alL 
Why  the  deuce  did  n’t  you  stay  in  England  ? 
Where  is  my  aunt?” 

“  She  is  talking  with  that  long-nosed  young  boo¬ 
by,  Ravenshoe.  Time  is  precious,  colonel.  1  came 
here  to  see  how  things  were  going,  and  I  wish  that  1 
had  stayed  where  I  was.  I  hive  made  a* mistake. 
England  is  the  only  place  for  a  conspirator.  I  say 
I  wish  I  had  stayed  where  I  was.  Well,  so  I  do,  for 
some  reasons,  not  for  others.  You  ask  me  why  I 
came  here,  and  I  will  honestly  tell  you :  because  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  place  I  could  have  come  ta 
The  dear  old  fun  of  conspiracy  is  so  dear  to  me,  that 
I  actusdly  broke  with  the  democratic  connection,  and 
with  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  connecti(m,  for  the 
mere  fun  of  doing  it,  of  coming  here,  and  declaring 
for  the  Tedeschi.” 

“  You  will  be  murdered,”  said  Tom  Silcote- 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  the  democrats.  I^ook  at  Orsini.” 

“  Em  be  blowed.  He  is  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
all  his  lot  I  never  encouraged  Aim.” 

**  You  did  not  stop  him,  as  you  could  have 
done.” 

“  In  our  trade  we  never  stop  any  one ;  we  only 
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warn.  1  warned  him ;  he  insulted  me,  ^nd  called 
me  spy ;  and  I  let  him  po.” 

“  At  the  risk  of  the  French  Emperor’s  life.  My 
dear  friend,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  morality.” 

“  So  they  say,”  retorted  Knegsthurm.  “  1  sup¬ 
pose  there  is.  But  we  can’t  recognize  it  in  our 
trade,  you  know.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Tom  Silcote. 

“  A  few  words  more,  colonel,”  said  Kriegsthurm. 
“  You  are  terribly  in  debt,  are  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  well.” 

“  Aunt’s  fortune  pretty  near  gone  with  it,  I  fear  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  She  gives  me  plenty  of  money, 
and  never  grumbles.” 

“  I  do,  though.  And  I  ’ll  tell  you.  Your  aunt 
has  not  got  above  ten  thousand  pounds  left  in  money 
to  bless  herself  with  ;  and  you  ’ll  soon  get  through 
that,  you  know.  But  she  loves  yon  beyond  every¬ 
thing  in  this  world.  You  allow  that  ?  ” 

“  Dear  old  girl !  she  does.  And  I  love  her.  Mas¬ 
ter  Conspirator,  as  dearly  as  she  loves  me.” 

“  Does  you  credit,”  said  Kriegsthurm.  “  When 
you,  loving  her  as  you  do,  have  finished  up  her 
money,  you  will  have  to  begin  on  her  jewels.  And 
she  has  sixty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  them.  You 
are  awfully  fond  of  one  another,  and  love  one  an¬ 
other  to  distraction.  How  long  would  that  love  last 
if  you  were  to  ask  her  to  sell  one  of  her  jewels  for 
you  ?  ” 

“  Kriegsthurm,  you  are  the  Devil.” 

“Very  near 'it,  1  will  allow,  thank  you.  You 
know  your  aunt,  and  your  aunt’s  intellect  She 
loves  you ;  but  she  would  see  you  in  Newgate  sooner 
than  part  with  a  single  opal  or  a  single  yard  of  lace. 
I  suppose,  also,  that  you  know  by  this  time  her  inex¬ 
orable  obstinacy.  Is  what  I  have  been  stating  the 
truth  or  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Go  away,  aunt  Politics !  ”  said  Tom  Silcote. 
And  the  poor  Princess,  who  was  coming  to  them, 
went  away  again  and  talked  to  Ix>rd  Edward  Barty, 
who  afterwaras  remarked  to  Austin  Elliot  that  the 
woman  smelt  well,  and  that  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  her  voice  was  by  no  means  objectionable. 

“  I  will  allow  to  you,”  said  Tom  Silcote,  “  that  all 
which  you  say  a^ut  my  aunt  is  perfectly  true. 
Kriegsthurm,  let  us  be  plmn.  You  are  a  great  ras¬ 
cal,  1  fear ;  but  you  have  a  way  of  inviting  confi¬ 
dence  which  I  never  saw  equalled.  I  can  undei^ 
stand  your  power  among  these  Nationalists  and 
Democrats.” 

Kriegsthurm  laughed. 

“  I  believe  that  my  aunt  loves  me  better  than  any 
human  being,  but  yet  I  know  that  she  would  die  of 
starvation,  and  see  me  die  at  her  side,  sooner  than 
part  with  one  of  her  p^wgaws.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Becaust;  she  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,”  an¬ 
swered  Kriegsthurm.  “You  Silcotes,  one  and  all 
of  you,  have  just  stopped  on  the  veige  of  madness, 
and  even  she  has  not  legally  overstepped  it.  There 
are  many  such  families ;  and  they  are  generally,  — 
I  should  say  almost  always,  —  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful.  It  has  not  been  the  case  in  your  family,  I  allow, 
because  you  seem  to  have  arrived  at  that  average 
when  you  are  both  too  sane  and  too  mad  for  success. 
All  that  is  the  matter  with  your  aunt  is,  that  she  is 
the  fool  of  the  family,  —  the  maddest  of  the  whole 
lot.  Just  look  at  her,  will  you  ?  Look  at  her  fran¬ 
tic  extravagance  in  dress,  and  look  at  her  curious 
investment  in  jewels.  No  one  ever  saw  before  such 
a  quaint  combination  of  extravagance  and  prudence. 
Of  money,  —  and,  indeed,  of  money’s  worth,  —  she 
knows  little  or  nothing ;  but  she  understands  jewels. 


and  her  hoarding  instinct  takes  the  form  of  jeweh. 
Her  human  instincts  take  the  form  of  sainting  her 
late  husband  (as  bad  a  ro^ue  as  me)  and  loving  you. 
But  she  would  see  you  in  Newgate  before  she  would 
sell  a  diamond  for  you,  and  you  know  it.” 

“  Well,  leave  my  aunt  alone.” 

“  For  the  present.”  said  Kriegsthurm.  “  She  is 
mad,  and  I  have  made  a  mint  of  money  out  of  her 
folly.  Such  men  as  you  and  I,  colonel,  needn’t 
mince  matters  together.  AVe  know  too  much  for 
that.  What  I  am  driving  at,  as  a  practical  man,  is 
this.  She  will  spend  cash  on  you  till  it  is  all  gone ; 
but  then '!  ” 

“I  have  my  profession,  and  my  position  as  an 
Austrian  colonel.” 

“  O  if  you  swells  would  only  speak  out !  .Tost 
once  in  a  way  for  change.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  confess  that,  if  I  was  reduced  to 
my  pay,  I  should  have  to  live  closer  than  I  should 
like.” 

“  Pre-cisely.  Now,  to  prove  that  I  am  more  of  a 
busine.ss  man  than  yourself,  what  will  you  stand,  if, 
through  my  instrumentality,  you  were  installed  as 
master  of  Silcotes,  with  forty  thousand  a  year?” 

“  I  think,”  said  reckless  Tom,  “  that  I  would 
stand  a  thousand  a  year.” 

“  Good !  That  is  what  you  would  stand.  Now 
what  would  you  stick  at,  —  murder  ?  ” 

“  I  should  stick  at  murder,  decidedly.  In  fact,  if 
you  will  gather  the  impudence  to  repeat  the  propo¬ 
sition,  I  will  kick  you  out  of  the  room,  as  a  general 
measure,  not  in  the  least  reganling  consequences. 
I  confess  myself  an  ass,  —  my  life  has  proved  it; 
and  I  know  you  to  be  a  great  rascal,  —  your  life  has 

f  roved  it.  And  again  to  turn  the  proposition  over, 
am  little  better  than  a  rascal,  and  you  most  av 
suredly  are  an  ass,  to  have  hinted  such  a  thing  to  me.” 

“  AVho  is  the  ass'i”  said  Kriegsthurm,  scornfully. 
“  There  are  but  two  of  us  here  talking  together, 
and  one  of  us  is  an  ass,  and  it  is  not  myself.  You 
speak  to  me  as  though  I  proposed  mui^er.  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  asked  you  only  whether 
you  would  stick  at  murder  to  gain  Silcotes.  Would 
you  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would.  See  here, 
colonel.  I  am  getting  old,  and  shall  some  da;|r, 
when  my  vitality  is  less,  get  tired  of  the  old  politi¬ 
cal  conspiracies.  And  they  lead  to  nothing ;  at 
least  to  nothing  I  care  about.  I  shall  want  a  new 
sphere  for  my  talents.  If  I  can  get  you  Silcotes, 
will  you  give  me  a  thousand  a  year  ?  ” 

“I  should  like  Silcotes,  well  enough,”  answered 
the  colonel,  “  but  it  is  beyond  your  power.  And, 
after  this  singular  escapade  of  yours  in  coming  to 
Vienna  and  declaring  for  us,  you  are  safe  no¬ 
where.”  . 

“  I  will  bet  you,”  said  Kriegsthurm,  “  that  I  am 
back  in  Ixindon  in  six  months,  with  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  whole  National  and  Democratic  parties 
in  Europe,  if  you  like,  in  spite  of  mv  present  indis¬ 
cretion  and  declaration.  I  ou  don’t  know  what  fools 
those  Continental  Democrats  are.” 

“  Well,  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street  while 
you  are  here.  As  for  Silcotes,  if  you  can  ever 
show  me  that  you  got  me  Silcotes,  you  shall  have 
your  thousand  a  year  off  the  rent  roll.  But  we  are 
going  to  fight ;  and  —  who  knows  ?  ” 

“  You  are  ^ing  to  fight,  colonel,  and  are  going 
to  get  beat  You  will  have  had  soldiering  enough 
after  this  bout” 

“  Going  to  get  beat,  hey,”  thought  Colonel  Sil- 
oote.  “If  you  ever  spoke  the  truth  in  your  life, 
you  spoke  it  then.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  llAMPARTS. 

It  was  a  very  calm  spring  night,  and  the  ram¬ 
parts  were  very  quiet.  The  scent  which  came  from 
the  fast  subsiding  Danube  was  no  longer  the  coarse, 
rough  smell  of  mud,  but  the  oxygenated  scent  of 
fresh  springing  vegetation.  Nature  was  hastening 
to  repair  the  damage  of  her  winter’s  ill-temper ;  but 
certain  tramplings  of  sentries  and  guards  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  usual,  and,  more  than  those,  the  low, 
irrowling  nimble  of  the  wagons  of  the  military 
already  creeping  southward,  showed  clearly 
enough  to  those  who  had  ears  which  could  under¬ 
stand  sounds,  that  man  was  about  to  begin  bis  career 
of  destruction  as  soon  as  nature  was  peaceful  enough 
to  allow  him. 

It  was  a  wide  rampart,  from  which  vou  saw  a 
plain,  and  beyond  very  quiet,  peaceful  hills.  A  very 
quiet  and  peaceful  wind  came  quietly  from  those 
hills  across  the  river,  and  raised  a  few  whispers  in 
the  trees  upon  the  rampart.  Tlie  eountry  there  is 
not  a  cruel  country.  Nature  is  more  than  half  kind ; 
it  is  only  plagued  by  kings  and  dynasties.  The 
people  are  a  quiet,  law-fearing  people  enough,  com¬ 
ing  of  a  good  stock ;  and  the  land  is  a  better  land 
than  one  half  the  United  States  or  nine  tenths  of 
Australia.  But  they  are  plagued  by  dynastic  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  so  it  is  an  uneasy  land,  and  a  land  al¬ 
most  as  ill  to  live  in,  for  all  its  beauty,  as  Calabria 
with  its  constantly  recurring  earthquakes. 

However,  at  this  time  of  night  the  Emperor 
was  asleep  or  dancing,  and  the  gentle  wind  came 
peacefully  and  kindly  Irom  tlie  hills  beyond  the 
river.  It  said  nothing  of  the  things  which  it  had 
seen  there,  of  the  stummts  who  had  defended  that 
very  place  in  1849;  nothing  of  the  entrance  of 
gaudy  honest  Jellachich  ;  nothing  of  the  midnight 
fusilades  which  followed  it.  It  had  never  known,  or 
'  it  had  forgotten.  It  merely,  wandered  like  a  gentle 
hand  over  the  face  of  our  old  friend  the  Princess, 
and  said  quietly,  “  Peace !  ” 

And  she  heard  it :  low  as  her  instincts  were,  she 
heard  that.  The  world  and  her  life  had  always 
been  to  her  an  ugly  great  confusion,  which  she  felt, 
more  by  instinct  than  by  reason,  that  she  could  not 
set  right,  —  a  confusion  of  hopelessly  tangled  iron 
cordage,  with  here  and  there  a  silver  wire.  She  had 
always  seized  the  end  of  these  silver  wires,  and  with 
weak  hands,  but  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  mule,  had 
tried  to  unravel  them  from  the  mass  of  ine.xorable 
iron  conlage  which  was  too  strong  for  her.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  she  was  a  feeble,  almost  silly,  woman  who 
had  been  educated  by  washy  Continental  politicians 
of  a  certain  school  not  entirely  unrepresented  in  our 
model  country,  until  she  believed  that  intrigue  was 
stnmgth.  “  I^eave  my  aunt  alone,”  said  Colonel 
Silcote.  Well,  we  will,  when  we  have  done  with 
her.  We  must  notice  these  things,  however.  She 
never  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  next.  There 
were  two  or  three  thin®  in  this  world  which  she 
wanted  done,  and  would  f^ht  to  the  death  to  get  done. 
Beyond  these  things  she  had  no  policy  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  this,  —  opposition  :  the  putting  of  spokes  in  all 
kinds  of  wheels  which  seemed  to  be  turning,  for 
fear  the  circle  should  not  come  round  in  the  way  in 
which  she  wished  it.  Not  having  any  intellect,  and 
knowing  it;  only  wishing  for  a  few  things,  and 
knowing  that  also,  her  policy  was  obstructive.  She 
denied  everything  to  which  she  did  not  see  her  way, 
and  only  admitted  the  facta  which  would  serve  her 
•mall  purposes  provisionally. 


The  ])oor  fool  had  been  a  child  once,  and  was 
getting  oldish  and  childish  again  now.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  been  blindly  striving  against  some  things  she 
understooil,  and  others  which  she  did  not,  but  only 
dreaded  because  she  could  not  understand.  She 
had  striven,  for  instance,  with  the  utmost  persisten¬ 
cy,  in  the  saving  of  her  own  character,  and  had 
saved  it:  had  spent  her  cash  (while  she  hoarded 
her  jewels)  for  Colonel  Silcote;  and  had  striven 
blindly  and  persistently  against  all  strangers,  and 
all  strange  ideas,  lest  the  fact  that  she  was  the  prox¬ 
imate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  her  brother’s  life  should 
in  any  way  become  known  to  her  brother. 

She  had  been  always  blindly  restless,  and  now 
she  began  to  want  pe^e  and  oblivion,  —  an  escape 
from  all  this  miserable  confusion  which  was  getting 
deeper  confounded  on  her  day  by  day.  Her  case 
was  very  pitiable.  Thirty  years  or  more  of  her  life 
had  been  framed  more  or  less  on  a  frightful  lie,  the 
full  iniimity  of  v^hich  she  had  only  learnt  recently. 
She  had  spent  the  most  of  her  money.  Her  terror 
of  her  brother’s  learning  the  truth  was  as  strong  as 
ever;  and  she  desired  peace,  —  desired  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  her  own  folly. 

Some  escape  and  some  do  not.  Half-witted  vvo- 
man  as  she  was,  she  had  brains  enough  to  see  that 
some  people,  in  this  world  at  least,  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions.  She  hoped  she 
might  be  one  of  those  lucky  people,  and  she  prayed 
for  it.  The  Popish  form  of  Christian  faith  began  to 
have  great  attractions  for  her,  as  it  had  had  for  Miss 
Lee  under  very  different  circumstances.  They 
promised  peace,  and  she  wanted  peace.  She  had 
prestige  and  position  as  the  principal  Protestant 
Lady  in  Vienna.  But  the  Jesuits  promised  her 
greater  things ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  good  paymasters. 
■They  give  what  they  promise.  They  give  peace  to 
fools. 

She  wanted  peace.  She  had  been  fearfully  indis¬ 
creet  with  Sir  Gtodfrey  Mallory,  in  the  very  old 
times,  and  she  had  allowed  Kriegsthurm  to  blind 
her  brother,  of  whom  she  was  terriblv  afraid,  by  in¬ 
nuendoes  against  Silcote’s  own  wife.  1  have  done  my 
busine.ss  badly,  if  you  have  not  understood  this  b^ 
fore.  This  was  a  terrible  crime.  Poor,  gentle,  good 
Mrs.  Silcote  would  have  died  from  this  accusation 
alone  if  it  had  been  ever  made  to  her.  But  she 
died  a  perfectly  puzzled  woman,  entirely  without 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  evil.  She  had  been  very 
carefully  brought  up,  and  the  idea  of  unfaithfulness 
to  her  husband  was  one  which  she  never  could  have 
understood.  And  our  crazy  old  Squire,  the  same 
dim  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  had  maddened  him 
(as  far  as  he  could  be  maddened)  at  once.  It  was 
inconceivable  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us,  and  as  it  was  to 
Mrs.  Thomas,  when  he  told  her  of  it.  Bat  he  be¬ 
lieved  it,  it  was  so  well  put. 

By  whom?  By  Kriegsthurm,  a  man  who  knew 
the  art  of  conspiracy.  Tlie  Princess  had  trusted  the 
whole  business  to  his  management ;  he  was  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  man,*and  she  paid  him  well,  and  he  went 
a  little  beyond  his  instructions. 

His  excuse  to  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  was 
this :  that  his  instructions  were  vague,  and  that  he 
had  to  act  on  his  private  judgment;  that  something 
stronger  was  wanted  to  counteract  Silcote’s  uxon- 
ousness  to  his  wife  than  mere  vague  accusations; 
that  he  took  stronger  measures. 

She  had  always  dreaded  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
done  after  she  saw  the  terrible  consequences  of  it. 
But  a  short  time  before,  he,  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  her  how  deeply  they  were  committed  together. 
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h»d  tokl  her  the  whole  wicked  story,  and  she  had 
fled  from  him  in  terror. 

O  that  be  were  dead,  or  that  she  were  dead! 
She  was  a  kind,  a  very  kind,  woman  in  her  way. 
The  distress  of  o^ers  was  unbearable  to  her.  And 
now  that  she  had  at  last  realized  what  had  really 
been  done  throu^rh  her  means  her  terror  and  distress 
were  extreme.  To-night,  in  this  quiet  place,  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  known  everything,  she  had 
got  into  a  softer  and  gentler  mood.  After  a  few 
turns  up  and  down,  she  bent  her  head  down  upon 
the  parapet  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

The  gentle  wind  blowing  over  the  graves  of  the 
piled  thousands  of  slain  at  Aspem  told  of  peace  and 
rest  in  quiet  country  churchyards,  where  the  dead 
keep  one  another  solemn  company  through  low 
whisperings  of  the  summer  night.  How  calm  all 
those  dead  lay  out  there  at  Aspern,  Austrian  and 
Frenchmen  I  — 

Her  quiet  and  gentle  meditations  were  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  her  face  grew  hard,  and  potentially  wicked 
again.  Kriegsthurm  stood  beside  her. 

[To  be  ooDtinned.] 

A  ROMANCE  IN  A  BOARDING-AoUSE.* 

A  FEW  years  ago,  on  my  return  from  India,  I 
was  perplexed  where  to  locate  myself  for  the  winter 
months.  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  entering 
a  new  house  at  such  an  unfavorable  season ;  so  my 
friends  advised  me  to  board  somewhere  till  the 
spring  of  the  coming  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
could  look  about  me,  and  arrange  my  future  plans. 
I  resolved  to  follow  this  advice,  and  it  was  even  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  mind,  that  if  I  found  this  style  of  liv¬ 
ing  agreeable,  I  might  continue  it  for  the  whole  year 
that  must  elapse  before  my  husband  joined  me,  in 
preference  to  burdening  myself,  while  alone,  with 
the  responsibility  of  a  house  of  my  own. 

According  to  further  instructions  fhom  obliging 
friends,  I  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in 
the  “  Times,”  to  the  effect,  “  that  a  lady  just  re¬ 
turned  from  India  required  board  and  residence, 
where  she  would  have  pleasant  and  select  society, 
and  a  comfortable  home,  in  return  for  liberal  remu¬ 
neration.” 

I  was  positively  inundated  with  answers.  Some 
from  ladies  who  “  merely  received  a  few  inmates 
into  their  home  circle  for  the  sake  of  society,”  but 
who  quite  repudiated  the  notion  of  keeping  a 
“  boarding-house.”  Some  from  the  widows  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  who  were  “  compelled,  through  the 
death  of  their  lamented  partners,  to  add  to  their 
limited  incomes  by  admitting  strangers  into  the 
bosom  of  their  families  ” ;  but  very  few  who  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  upon  their  “old-established 
houses,  the  excellent  table  kept,  the  patronage  of 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  sociable  whist  even- 
ings,"  and  to  none  of  these  latter  ones  would  my 
friends  bear  of  my  going ;  though,  for  my  own  part, 
I  scarcely  liked  the  idea  of  intruding  upon  any 
of  those  “strictly  private  families,”  who  evidently 
thought  the  privilege  a  very  great  one,  and  named 
the  remuneration  they  would  kindly  accept  at  a 
proportionately  high  rate. 

After  useless  and  innumerable  interviews,  besides 
a  host  of  letters,  I  became  thoroughly  stupid  and 
bewildered ;  and  having  arrived  at  this  point  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  one  who  evidently  understood  the 
business  most  thoroughly.  Mrs.  Wilson,  my  captor, 
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took  great  pains  to  impress  me  with  the  fact  that 
her  connections  were  most  “genteel,”  and,  there¬ 
fore,  “  she  never  took  any  one  into  her  house  but 
people  of  the  highest  respectability ;  for  she  had  too 
much  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  IVilson 
to  act  otherwise.” 

Her  house  was  situated  in  a  nice  part  of  Bays- 
water ;  it  was  well  furnished,  and  well  managed  by 
the  clever  widow,  who  seemed  to  know  how  to  look 
after  her  own  interests;  and,  in  spite  of  “former 
days,”  when  she  “  had  lavished  money  recklessly  ” 
she  had  acquired  since  as  fair  a  notion  of  the  value 
of  £  8.  (/.  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  have  if 
they  had  studied  the  matter  all  their  lives. 

When  I  made  my  debut  in  the  drawing-room  the 
first  evening  of  my  arrival,  shortly  before  dinner 
was  announced,  in  addition  to  a  sort  of  general  in¬ 
troduction,  Mrs.  Wilson  favored  me  with  an  especial 
one,  to  the  few  whom  she  evidently  considered  the 
creme  of  the  assembly. 

They  were,  Mrs.  Colonel  Stacey,  a  tall,  stiff  old 
lady,  with  white  hair,  and  a  faded  but  still  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  the  manner  and  deportment  of  a  per¬ 
fect  gentlewoman ;  but,  as  I  soon  discovered,  one 
who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  b(^  of 
ever}'thing  for  herself,  and  take  out  the  full  value  of 
her  money.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  it  such  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  a  real  Colonel’s  widow,  that  she  yielded 
to  her  whims  and  fancies  (not  a  tew),  and  consulted 
her  taste  in  the  choice  of  viands,  &c. ;  and  Mrs. 
Stacey  took  good  care  to  keep  up  this  leeling,  and 
managed  to  inspire,  not  only  Mrs.  Wilson,  but  the 
other  inmates  of  tl\e  establishment,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  awe  towards  her.  She  did  not  receive 
me  with  much  cordiality,  and  I  think  it  was  because 
she  had  a  kind  of  idea  that  I  might  try  to  usurp  her  - 
place,  on  the  strength  of  coming  from  India;  but 
she  was  slightly  reassured  when  she  heard  that  my 
husband  “  only  ”  held  a  civil  appointment.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Primrose,  on  .the  contr.iry,  overwhelmed* 
me  with  civilities,  and  might  have  known  me  for 
years.  The  former  bore  the  remains  of  good  looks, 
and  was  attired  in  the  deepest  of  widow’s  weeds,  a 
style  of  dress  which  became  her,  and  was  for  this 
reason  still  worn ;  for  her  huslmnd,  I  found,  had 
been  defunct  many  years.  Still  she  never  made  any 
allusions  to  him  without  heartrending  sighs,  and  even 
applications  to  her  eyes  of  a  deeply  black- liordered 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief;  and  she  fastened  her 
collar  with  a  funereal  brooch  containing  his  hair. 

Lavinia  Primrose  wiis  a  gushing,  sentimental 
young  lady  (of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  1  should 
have  said,  had  her  mother  not  told  me  that  she  was 
just  nineteen) ;  she  was  attired  in  light  muslin  and 
fluttering  ribbons,  and  though  not  bad-looking,  she 
spoilt  herself  by  an  unmeaning  simper,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  feathery  ringlets  that  made  her  head  look 
very  much  like  a  mop. 

Mrs.  Primrose  was  quite  confidential,  and  during 
the  little  time  we  waited  for  dinner,  she  told  me 
that  she  had  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  her  dear 
girl’s  health,  which  was  very  delicate.  She  had 
given  up  a  perfect  “  mansion  ”  near  town,  because 
the  air  was  not  considered  so  goo<l ;  and  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  discomforts  of  a  boarding-house,  that 
she  might  be  ready  to  start  off  for  Italy  at  the 
slightest  appearance  of  a  change  for  the  worse,  for 
the  dear  girl,  she  feared,  was  consumptive,  and  of 
such  a  nervous,  finely- wrought  nature,  that  she  re- 
(luired  the  most  tender  care. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  not  discover  anything 
particularly  delicate  in  the  round  face  and  rather 
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too  plump  figure  of  the  young  lady ;  so  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  she  would  be  very  likely  to  outgrow 
the  dreaded  symptoms,  and  that  even  now  I  could 
not  pay  her  the  bad  compliment  to  say  she  looked 
ill. 

Mrs.  Primrose  thanked  me  for  my  sympathy,  with 
her  handkerchief  raised  to  her  eyes,  and  added  that 
dear  Livy’s  complexion  was  so  brilliant  that  it  de¬ 
rived  many  people.  She  then  pointed  out  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Vernon,  and  in  a  loud  whisper,  which  I  felt 
sure  he  beard,  informed  me  that  he  was  the  young¬ 
er  son  of  a  noble  family,  but  had  the  advantage 
over  most  younger  sons,  of  inheriting  a  country  es¬ 
tate  and  fine  fortune  from  his  mother ;  and  having 
seen  plenty  of  active  service,  he  had  now  retired  on 
bis  laurels,  and  she  thought  would  take  a  wife  and 
settle  down  to  a  quiet  home  life.  She  said  this  so 
significantly,  that  I  could  only  conclude  that  her 
(laughter  was  his  choice ;  and  yet,  as  I  looked  at 
him,  1  could  scarcely  think  such  a  man  would  choose 
such  a  woman.  lie  was  apparently  about  forty, 
and  though  not  positively  handsome,  there  was 
something  noble  and  aristocratic  in  his  face,  and 
soldier-like  and  commanding  in  his  tall,  fine  figure. 
The  expression  of  his  clear  blue  eyes  was  frank  and 
open,  and  die  lines  of  his  mouth  firm  and  decided, 
with  a  touch  of  satire.  He  was  polite  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  all  the  ladies,  and  if  rather  more  so  to  La- 
vinia  than  to  the  rest,  it  was  apparently  because 
she  drew  it  forth.  At  dinner,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  were 
two  sisters,  Aliss  White  and  Miss  Bella  White;  the 
dder  a  noisy,  rather  vulgar  woman,  who  made  fun 
of  every  one  in  a  good-tempered  sort  of  way,  and 
laughed  long  ami  loudly  at  her  own  jokes,  which 
sometimes  went  home  too  severely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  against  whom  they  were  directed  ;  the  young¬ 
er  sister  was  (jiiieter,  and  pretended  to  be  shocked 
at  “  Fan’s  ”  outbursts  ;  but  she  was  more  objection¬ 
able  witli  her  affectation  and  over-attempts  to  be  a 
lady  than  the  otlier  with  her  noise  and  coarseness. 
There  w.as  a  quiet  old  lady  who  did  not  talk  much, 
and  took  everything  and  everybody  just  as  slie  found 
them.  A  thin,  tall,  elderly  city  gentleman  took  the 
bottom  of  the  table ;  he  wore  a  rusty  black  tail¬ 
coat,  a  stiff  white  neckcloth,  and  high  shirt-collars ; 
his  manner  was  grave  and  impressive,  and  he  digni¬ 
fied  every  lady  with  the  appellation  of  “  Mum,”  and 
tried  to  bw  particularly  civil  to  the  eldest  Miss  Wliite. 
There  was  also  a  stout  stock-broker,  who  wore  a 
short  cut-aw.ay  coat  and  a  colored  neck-tie,  with  a 
red  blotchy  face  and  straight  brown  hair,  who  never 
looked  off  his  plate  (except  to  addre.ss  Miss  Bella 
White),  and  kept  one  in  a  state  of  alarm  lest  he 
should  li.ave  a  fit  of  a|)oplexy. 

llciiiarlcs  u|Km  tlie  fiiro  at  table  were  pretty  freely 
made  on  all  sides,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
coolly  our  hostess  listened  to  them  (they  would  have 
been  in  such  a  different  strain  hail  the  company  Ixicn 
“  visitors ”  instead  of  “  bo.arders ”).  Mi's.  SUicey  com¬ 
plained  of  everything,  and  kept  enumerating  the 
things  she  was  sure  mu.st  be  in  season,  and  “  quite 
reasonable,”  and  wondering  that  Mrs.  Wilson  did 
not  see  about  them ;  still,  she  managed  to  make  a 
very  goal  dinner,  and  partook  of  every  dish  with  the 
air  of  a  martyr. 

Tlie  fair  Lavinia’s  appetite  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  delicate  creature  her  mother  had 
described  her  to  be  ;  but  as  I  afterwards  found  that 
she  made  an  early  tea  in  her  own  room  at  five 
o’clock,  1  was  no  longer  surprised.  But  she  seemed 
to  think  that  her  neighbor,  the  Captain,  ought  not 
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to  be  hungry  either,  for  she  plied  him  continually 
with  questions,  and  allowed  him  little  time  for  eat¬ 
ing. 

After  wc  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
eldest  Miss  White  sat  by  me  and  entered  into  con¬ 
versation,  and  kept  me  on  what  is  called  “  thorns,” 
by  the  remarks  she  made  about  every  one  in  her  loud 
key.  She  informed  me  that  Captain  Vernon  had 
been  to  Mrs.  Wilson’s  four  years  running,  and  that 
Lavinia  Primrose  and  her  mother  were  trying  bard 
to  catch  him,  as  he  was  worth  having ;  that  it  was 
all  very  fine  of  Mrs.  Primrose  to  ape  the  grand  lady 
now,  but  that  she  could  remember  the  time,  not  so 
very  far  back  cither,  when  Mrs.  Primrose  had  kept 
the  “  Green  Dragon  ”  in  Cbeapside,  and  that  Lavin¬ 
ia’s  fortune  was  not  anything  worth  making  a  fuss 
over ;  then  she  laughed  at  the  notion  of  her  being 
only  nineteen,  and  said  she  would  vouch  for  her 
being  at  least  thirty. 

I  said  that  it  appeared  to  me  rather  a  pleasant 
way  of  living  as  we  were  doing. 

“  Yes,  indeed  it  is !  ”  she  replied.  “  There  is 
no  place  like  a  boarding-house  for  fun  and  love- 
matches.  Bell  and  I  have  been  in  no  end,  but  I  do 
believe  this  is  poor  Bell’s  last  one,  for  Jones  there 
(indicating  the  apoplectic  gentleman)  is  evidently 
smitten ;  and  I  believe  she  will  give  in,  and  leave 
me  in  the  lurch  after  all,  though  we  both  always 
vowed  to  remain  single.” 

“  But  another  gentleman  is  verj'  attentive  to 
you,”  I  replied,  seeing  that  the  firee-and-casy  style 
was  the  custom  of  the  house. 

“  Did  you  though  ?  ”  said  Miss  'White,  quite 
pleased.  “  Well,  I  rather  think  he  has  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  uiy  ten  thousan*!  pounds,  but  he  won’t  get 
it ;  for  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in  with  soft  words  and 
fine  speeches,  and  intend  to  lead  a  jolly  life,  bound 
to  obejr  no  man’s  unrea.«onabh5  whims  and  fancies.” 

While  chatting  thus  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  lady,  wliom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  entered. 
Her  beauty  could  not  fail  to  attract  instant  atten¬ 
tion  ;  her  features  were  regular,  her  complexion 
that  peculiar  waxy  pink  and  white,  her  eyes  a  clear 
true  blue,  and  her  hair,  which  was  perfectly  golden, 
was  drawn  in  wavy  luxuriance  off  her  broatl  fore¬ 
head,  and  gathered  at  the  back  into  a  massive  bow. 
She  was  tall,  with  a  figure  of  rounded  proportions, 
and  even  in  her  dress  of  plain  black  alpaca,  and 
simple  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  she  looked  stylish  and 
lady-likc. 

“  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  ?  ”  I  asked  eagerly  of 
Miss  White. 

“  O,  that  is  Miss  Maitland.  Her  father  was  a 
poor  curate,  who  died  from  overwork  and  starva¬ 
tion,  and  his  wife  soon  followed,  leaving  this  girt 
alone  without  a  relation  in  the  world ;  so  she  turned 
her  musical  talents  to  account,  and  gives  lessons  all 
day.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  something  of  her,  I  fancy, 
and  she  has  been  here  for  the  last  two  years,  help¬ 
ing  to  amuse  the  boai'ders,  and  paying  some  very 
trifling  sum  for  a  home.  She  plays  and  sings  very 
well,  as  you  will  hear  presently ;  but  until  Mrs.  Sta¬ 
cey  has  finished  her  nap  the  piano  is  not  allowed  to 
be  touched.  ” 

“  Miss  Maitland  looks  sad,”  I  remarked. 

“  O,  as  for  that,”  she  replied,  “  she  won’t  be 
friendly  with  any  one,  but  sits  like  a  statue,  without 
speaking.  Last  winter  I  fancied  the  Captain  was 
struck  with  her  pretty  face,  but  she  tossed  her  head 
at  him,  and  gave  herself  as  many  airs  as  though  she 
had  been  a  yonng  woman  of  fortune,  instead  of  a 
poor  music-teacher  tramping  the  streets  of  London, 
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and  going  from  house  to  house,  wet  or  fine,  for  half 
a  crown  an  hour.” 

“  Poor  girl,”  I  said,  compassionately.  “  It  is  a 
sad  position  for  one  bom  a  lady,  and  endowed  with 
beauty  and  talents.” 

“  Well,  so  it  is,”  said  Miss  White ;  “  and  that 
is  why  I  say  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  trade. 
Now  my  father  rose  firom  a  mere  shop-boy,  but  he 
managed  to  leave  twenty  thousand  pounds  behind 
him;  and,  without  seeking  it,  I  get  more  respect 
and  attention,  because  I  am  independent,  than  the 
clergj'man’s  daughter,  who  probably  congratulates 
herself  upon  having  no  relations  or  friends  in 
trade.” 

Mrs.  Stacey  now  made  her  reappearance,  and  I 
noticed  that  she  gave  the  young  musician  a  patron¬ 
izing  shake  of  the  hand,  and  as  soon  as  settled  in 
her  arm-chair,  called  out,  “Now  then,  my  dear, 
give  us  one  of  your  pretty  songs.”  Captain  Vernon 
advanced  to  lead  her  to  the  piano,  and  though  he 
had  but  greeted  her  with  a  bow  when  she  first 
came  in,  he  now  held  out  his  hand.  She  took  it 
formally,  and  then  intimated,  that  as  she  sang  and 
played  without  notes,  she  would  dispense  with  his 
presence  at  the  piano. 

He  looked  ve.xcd,  and  returned  to  his  place  by 
Lavinia’s  side,  and  began  talking  to  her  in  a  most 
animated  strain.  Every  now  and  then  she  intermpt- 
ed  him  with,  “  La !  Captain  Vernon,  don’t  talk  such 
nonsense !  you  make  me  quite  vain.”  Then  there 
was  the  mother’s  echo.  “  Now,  Captain,  I  must  n’t 
let  you  excite  Livy  so,  or  she  won’t  sleep  a  wink  all 
night.”  But  Miss  Maitland  began  to  sing,  and  the 
hum  of  tongues  ceasixl.  Her  voice  was  replete  with 
exquisite  sweetness,  and  she  sang  with  such  simple, 
unaffected  taste  and  expression,  that  I  introduced 
myself,  on  purpose  to  thank  her  for  the  treat  she 
had  given  me.  She  spemed  pleased,  and  accorded 
me  a  bright  smile,  which  at  once  won  my  heart. 
Her  office  was  no  sinecure,  for  she  was  called  upon 
for  song  after  song,  and  looked  quite  weary  and 
worn  when  we  parted  for  the  night. 

From  that  first  evening  Hilda  Maitland  wound 
herself  unconsciously  round  nw  affections  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  surprised  myself.  First,  my  advances  of 


mencement  of  my  sojourn  in  her  house  had  seemed 
to  think  that  I  was  an  easily-managed  boarder)  came 
into  my  room  in  great  tribulation,  to  tell-me  that  the 
“  Primroses  ”  threatened  to  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
week,  unless  Miss  Maitland  was  instantly  sent  away  • 
as  they  considered  her  a  low,  designing  person,  and 
declared  that  her  manner  with  Captain  Vernon  was 
forward  and  presuming. 

“  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  two  good  payers,  nor  d(yl 


ner  tnat  surpriseu  myseii.  J!  irst,  my  advances  ofj 
friendship  were  as  coldly  treated  as  those  of  others, 
but  at  last  she  saw  that  mine  was  not  insolent  pat¬ 
ronage,  but  warm  liking,  and  then  she  seemed  quite 
glad  to  have  found  a  true  fiiend. 

She  told  me  that  all  her  life,  short  as  it  was,  had 
been  one  continued  chain  of  trials  and  privations ; 
for  her  father  had,  aa  Miss  White  said,  literally  died 
of  starvation,  and  for  some  time  she  was  only  able 
to  earn  very  little ;  so  that  when  her  mother  also 
laid  down  the  buixlen  of  life,  it  was  for  her  own 
loneliness  only  that  she  grieved.  Now  she  could 
make  sufficient  to  support  herself,  and,  with  strict 
economy,  save  a  little ;  but  it  was  hard,  trying  work, 
and  a  job  less  life  for  one  young  and  gifted. 

Lavima  Primrose  disliked  her  cordially,  for  she 
was  jealous  of  her  superior  attractions,  and  feared 
her  as  a  rival,  and  she  sought  to  annoy  and  mortify 
her  in  every  way  worthy  of  one  so  narrow-minded. 
When  I  had  made  my  observations  for  a'short  time, 

I  likewise  fancied  that  Captain  Vernon  admired 
Hilda,  but  she  gave  him  no  visible  encouragement, 
and  in  a  sort  of  pettish  pique  he  flirted  with  Miss 
Primrose,  for  whom  it  was  easy  to  see  he  did  not 
care  a  straw.  But  as  Hilda  never  introduced  the 
Captain’s  name  in  our  conversations,  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  broach  the  subject  cither. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Wilson  (who  fiom  the  com- 


Stacey  would  like  to  be  without  music  now ;  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  made  her  come  to  live 
here.” 

“  Tell  Mrs.  Primrose  and  her  daughter  that  you 
cannot  possibly  comply  with  their  reejuest,  Jlrs.  Wil¬ 
son,”  I  said,  “  for  their  accusations  are  perfectly  un¬ 
founded;  and  should  Miss  Maitland  have  to  leave 
in  consequence  I  shall  accompany  her;  for  like 
yourself,  1  do  not  think  it  right  to  throw  a  beautiful 
young  woman  like  her  needlessly  about  the  world ; 
there  arc  too  many  wicked  one’s  vices  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  youth  and  innocence.  Miss  Lavinia  is  her¬ 
self  the  one  whose  conduct  is  improper,  but  my  own 
idea  is  that  she  will  never  win  her  game.  One 
thing,  however,  you  may  be  sure  of,  —  that  they  will 
not  leave  so  long  as  Captain  Vernon  remains.” 

And  thus  the  storm  pivssed  over ;  but  I  think  Mrs. 
Wilson  gave  Hilda  a  few  hints  about  what  had 
passed,  for  her  manner  towards  Vernon  was  more 
freezing  than  ever,  though  from  certain  signs,  which 
a  woman  alone  can  detect,  I  began  to  feci  sure  that 
she  really  loved  him,  but  for  some  private  reasons 
she  would  not  allow  him  to  see  it. 

After  this  Lavina  seemed  seized  with  a  violent 
friendship  for  Hilda,  and  sought  her  company  as 
much  its  she  had  hitherto  despised  it ;  she  even  went 
so  far  as  to  talk  of  having  a  few  singing  lessons  from 
her,  but  this  Miss  Maitland  declined,  on  the  plea 
that  her  time  was  fully  occupied.  But  in  spite  of 
her  drawing  back  Lavinia  would  confide  to  her  that  I 
Captain  Vernon  had  all  but  ma<le  the  offer  to  her,  ■ 
and  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  long  before  she  I 
became  !Mrs.  Vernon.  “And  do  you  know,”  she  , 
continued,  giggling,  “  at  one  time  I  was  a  little  jeal-  1 
ous  of  you,l)ut  the  Captain  has  assured  me  without  : 
a  cause.” 

“  Quite  so,”  replie<l  Hilda,  coldly,  but  she  did  not  | 
encourage  further  conversation. 

One  evening  shortly  after  this  Mrs.  Primrose  ad-  j 
dre.ssed  Hilda  in  a  loud  tone  from  the  further  end  | 
of  the  room,  saying,  — 

“  So  you  would  not  a<;knowledge  us  this  afternoon,  j 
Miss  Maitland,  though  I  bowed,  and  my  daughter  j 
waved  her  hand.”  ' 

“  I  never  saw  you,  Mrs.  Primrose,”  she  rejdled.  } 
“  But  I  suppose  I  w;vs  walking  quickly',  as  I  usually  I 
am.”  j 

“  No,  not  at  all,”  replied  the  lady,  significantly,  i 
“  I  mean  when  you  were  in  the  Park.  But  it  was  | 
({uite  excusable,  my  dear,  with  such  a  good-looking  | 
companion  as  you  had  to  engross  your  attention.  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  losing  you  soon  ?  ”  I 

“  It  is  ii’t  fair  of  you  to  speak  out  before  every 
one,  ma,”  said  Lavinia,  with  a  simper.  “  Of  course 
Miss  Maitland  will  tell  us  all  about  it  in  good  time. 
But  I  must  say,”  she  added,  trying  to  look  arch, 

“  that  you  arc  very  sly  about  it.” 

Hilda  blushed  a  deep  crimson,  but  she  replied, 
proudly,  “  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Miss 
Primrose.”  Then  catching  Captain  Vernon’s  eye 
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fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  sur¬ 
prise,  she  moved  to  the  piano  without  another  word. 

Miss  Primrose  had  evidently  effected  her  object, 
more  successfully  even  than  she  had  darted  to  ex¬ 
pect  ;  for  Captain  Vernon,  ungenerous  though  it 
might  he,  was  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
Hilda  was  meeting  some  one  clandestinely,  and  her 
blushes  and  proud  manner  of  disdaining  to  deny  it 
still  more  confirmed  the  belief ;  though  really,  if  he 
had.  reasoned  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind,  he 
might  have  discovered  that  as  she  had  no  one  to 
rootrol  her  actions,  no  secrecy  was  needed,  and  if 
she  were  really  engaged  she  could  be  so  openly. 

To  me,  in  private,  she  said  the  whole  was  a  liibri- 
cation,  as  she  had  never  even  been  in  the  Park  ;  but 
she  begged  me  to  say  nothing,  a.s  she  merely  told 
me,  because  she  thought  it  a  duty  to  herself  and  my 
friendship  for  her. 

A  short  time  alU'r  this  Captain  Vernon  went  into 
the  country,  but  fixed  the  (lay  and  hour  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  laiighihgly  said  he  should  expect  us  to 
welcome  him  b.ack  (jiiite  joyfully. 

The  day  of  his  return  arrived,  but  it  was  not  till 
evening  that  he  was  to  come.  Just  as  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  dinner  Air.  .Jones  rushed  in  late,  and 
informed  us  that  there  had  been  a  fearful  accident 
to  the  train  by  which  Captain  Vernon  was  to  come ; 
the  news  had  been  telegraphed  up  to  London,  and 
every  one  was  in  consternation,  as  the  number  of 
killed  and  injured  was  something  fearful.  We  were 
all  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  sorrow  at  the  tid¬ 
ings,  though  many  of  us  would  not  think  that  our 
frank,  agreeable  companion,  so  lately  among  us  in 
health  and  spirits,  was  now  lying  a  mangled  corpse 
ora  maimed  suflerer.  Lavinia  was  supported  from 
the  room  by  her  mother,  but  she  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  reappear  after  dinner,  and  reclining  lan- 
^dly  on  the  sofa,  she  alternately  applied  a  smell- 
uig-bottle  to  her  nose  and  a  p(x;ket-handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  think  herself  an  object  of 
interest  and  tender  compa.ssion. 

The  poor  Captain’s  sad  death  might  indeed  be  a 
blow  to  her  matrimonial  speculations,  but  if  she  had 
a  heart  it  certainly  remained  untouched. 

I  meant  to  have  slipped  away  to  have  broken 
these  dreadful  tidings  to  Hilda  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room,  for  I  dreaded  the  effect  upon  her ;  how¬ 
ever,  just  as  I  was  contemplating  making  my  exit, 
•he  entei'ed,  and  though  deadly  pale,  seemed  calm 
ind  collected  as  usual.  She  was  immediately  enter- 
Uined  with  the  news,  but  coldly  replied  she  had 
heard  from  the  servant,  and  was  exceedingly  sorry. 

This  remark  wa.s  so  commonplace  that  I  felt  quite 
»ngry  with  her ;  but  she  afterwards  confeased  to  me 
that  she  Wiis  suffering  martyrdom,  and  a  sort  of  su¬ 
pernatural  strength  alone  prevented  her  from  break¬ 
ing  down  beneath  her  agony ;  but  cruel  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her,  and  she  knew  that  they  would  gloat 
over  her  misery,  so  she  hid  it  deep,  deep  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  her  constant  heart. 

Mrs.  Stacey  hated  this  kind  of  dulncss,  and  a-sked, 
as  usual  for  some  music  ;  but  for  once  her  will  was 
resisted,  every  one  declaring  that  it  would  be  most 
unfeeling,  and  Lavinia  adding  that  “  she  could  not 
bear  it.”  She  tried  to  enlist  Mr.  .Jones’s  services  for 
herself,  first  asking  him  to  draw  her  sofa  a  little 
nearer  the  fire,  then  to  fan  her  burning  temples  and 
lastly  to  rub  her  hands ;  and  all  the  while  she  cast 
inch  tender  glances  towards  him  that  Miss  Bella 
White  was  alarmed.  Mr.  Jones  was  worth  catching, 
and  Lavinia  thought  that  he  would  do  to  fill  the 
Captain’s  vacant  place;  though  it  was,  after  all. 
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rather  amusing  to  see  how  she  gave  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  had  been  something  between  her¬ 
self  and  Captain  Vernon.  Not  that  we  believed  it. 

All  her  blandishments,  however,  could  not  draw  Mr. 
Jones  from  his  allegiance  to  the  fair  Bella.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  her  ten  thousand  pounds  was  more 
substantial  than  the  large  fortune  which  was  to  be 
Miss  Primrose’s  jxirtion ;  anyhow,  he  performed  the 
offices  required  of  him  very  much  as  a  bear  might 
have  done,  but  he  would  go  no  further.  We  had 
all  relapsed  into  a  mournful  silence,  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  snore  from  Mrs.  Stacey  (who  had 
grumbled  herself  into  a  second  nap),  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  the 
same  thought  struck  us  all,  that  it  was  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  man  being  brought  there,  probably 
through  some  cai-d  or  envelop  in  his  pocket  bearing 
that  address.  Airs.  Stacey,  fully  awakened,  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  sharp,  nervous,  audible  tone,  — 

“  He  must  not  be  brought  here.  I  would  not  stay 
in  the  house  one  hour  with  a  corpse.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  always  experienced  great  liber¬ 
ality  from  the  Captain,  as  she  herself  allowed,  and 
was  really  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  but  she  evi¬ 
dently  agreed  with  Mrs.  Stacey,  that  the  Captain 
living  anil  the  Captain  dead  was  not  quite  the  same 
thing ;  so,  giving  a  reassuring  nod  to  the  old  lady, 
she  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  in  order  to  refuse 
admittance  to  the  unwelcome  object.  Before  she 
could  reach  the  door,  however,  it  was  flung  open, 
and  in  came  Captain  Vernon  himself,  as  full  of 
health  and  spirits  as  when  he  parted  from  us. 

“  Mary  has  just  informed  me  of  my  own  death,” 
he  exclaimed,  gayly ;  “  in  fact,  she  could  not  (piite 
believe  that  I  was  actually  flesh  and  blood,  till  she 
had  carefully  inspected  me  by  the  giis-lamp.  She 
said  ‘  you  was  all  awful  cut  up,’  for  which  I  feel  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flattered.”  Then  be  added,  more  serious¬ 
ly,  “I  am  thankful  that  I  came  up  by  an  earlier 
train,  or  I  might  indeed  now  be  lying  a  mangled 
corpse,  like  so  many  other  poor  creatures.  On  my 
arrival  in  town  I  met  an  old  fellow-officer,  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  dining  with  him  at  his  club,  and 
though  he  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  linger  over 
the  wine,  I  was  not  to  be  enticed ;.  for,  as  I  had  told 
you  to  e.xpect  me  this  evening,  and  taking  it  for 
grunted  that  you  would  all  miss  my  siKuety,  I  has¬ 
tened  away  as  soon  as  possible ;  though  had  I  known 
that  my  friends  were  going  to  be  so  kindly  anx¬ 
ious  on  m)’  account,  I  certainly  would  not  have  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  it.” 

We  all  congratulated  him  warmly  on  his  provi¬ 
dential  escape ;  and  Lavinia,  thinking  this  a  favor- 
.able  moment  for  forcing  a  declaration  from  her  dila-  j 
tory  swain,  detained  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her,  | 
and  then  went  off  into  violent  hysterics.  Airs.  Prim-  | 
rose  expressed  frantic  alarm,  declaring  that  no  one  i 
knew  what  her  dear  sensitive  child  h^  suffered  in  i 
the  last  few  hours,  and  she  implored  the  Captain  to 
speak  to,  and  soothe  her,  and  “  not  let  her  lie  there 
and  die.” 

He  looked  uncomfortable,  and  was  beginning  to 
say  something  expressive  of  thanks  for  so  much  in¬ 
terest  on  his  behalf,  when  his  glance  fell  upon  a 
rostrate  figure  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room.  AVo 
ad  all  forgotten  Hilda  Maitland,  and  there  she  lay, 
pale  and  deathlike. 

AVith  Miss  Primrose,  I,  too,  thought,  —  now  is  the 
time  to  test  his  real  feelings :  so  I  whispered,  — - 

“  'The  shock  of  seeing  you  safe,  after  the  agonizing 
news,  has  been  too  much  for  her,  poor  girl !  ” 

“  Ls  this  really  on  my  account  ?  ”  he  replied,  with 
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a  sudden  gleam  of  lu^piness  lighting  up  his  manly 
features. 

I  nodded  an  assent. 

Then,  heedless  of  the  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  droop¬ 
ing  head  upon  his  breast.  This  scene,  which  was 
not  lost  upon  Lavinia,  made  her  redouble  ber 
shrieks  ;  and  her  mother,  seeing  that  the  game  was 
up,  became  positively  abusive. 

“  Bring  her  up  to  my  room,”  I  whispered  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Vernon,  pointing  to  the  still  unconscious  Hilda, 
“  for  it  will  not  do  for  her  to  hear  all  this  abominable 
language.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Merton,”  he  replied, 
huskily,  and  lifting  his  precious  burden  tenderly  as 
an  infant,  he  earned  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and 
laid  her  upon  my  bed.  Mrs.  Wilson  followed,  and 
begged  him  to  go  back  and  just  say  a  few  words  to 
Lavinia ;  but  he  sternly  refused,  declaring  that  Miss 
Primrose  never  had  been,  and  never  would  be,  any¬ 
thing  to  him.  So  our  good  hostess  was  obliged  to 
go  away  in  despair,  saying,  “  If  poor  dear  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  only  knew  all  the  troubles  and  annoyances  she 
had  to  endure,  he  wouldn’t  rest  in  his  cold  grave.” 

I,  in  my  turn,  began  to  victimize  the  poor  man, 
and  immediately  we  were  alone  I  said,  — 

“  Captain  Vernon,  I  take  a  warm  interest  In  this 
poor  girl,  and  for  her  sake  I  wish  to  know  how  all 
this  Is  to  end  ?  ” 

“  By  her  becoming  my  wife,”  he  interrupted 
quickly ;  “  at  least,”  he  added  with  sudden  bitter¬ 
ness,  “  if  she  be  free,  —  a  fact  which  I  must  doubt.” 

I  reassured  him  on  this  point  by  telling  him  that 
the  story  the  “  Primroses  ”  told  that  day  was  all  a 
fabrication,  intended  to  mislead  him,  but  1  firmly 
believed  that  the  injured  girl  cared  only  for  him. 
At  this  moment  she  opened  her  large  blue  eyes,  and 
as  her  glance  fell  upon  Vernon  they  lost  their  terri¬ 
fied  expression,  and  closed  again  as  if  satisfied,  while 
she  murmured,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “  Safe !  safe  !” 

This  was  a  stronger  proof  than  any  surmises  of 
mine ;  and  the  delighted  lover  clasped  her  to  him 
and  exclaimed,  — 

“  Hilda !  My  own  darling !  You  love  me  in  spite 
of  your  cruel  coldness,  and  now  that  I  know  it,  noth¬ 
ing  shall  come  between  us.  You  are  mine  !  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  against  the  strict  rules  of  propriety, 
—  but  I  was  not  accustomed  to  English  society,  — 
so  my  readers  must  not  judge  my  morals  harshly 
when  I  confess,  that  at  this  point  I  became  deeply 
interested  in  what  was  passing  without,  and  I  allowed 
the  lovers  to  whisper  their  mutual  tale  of  doubts  and 
fears,  hope  and  happiness ;  while,  with  my  face 
glued  against  the  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  I  sought  to  distinguish  the  dusky  figures  who 
were  threading  their  way  through  the  dim,  dismal¬ 
looking  streets  on  that  dreary  November  night. 
At  length  I  discovered  that  lovers  are  the  most  self¬ 
ish  creatures  in  the  world,  and  I  might  have  kept 
my  station  all  night  for  aught  they  cared  ;  so  I  con¬ 
fronted  them,  and  reepested  the  Captain  to  make 
his  adieus.  But  before  I  could  get  rid  of  the  tire¬ 
some  fellow,  he  would  make  me  all  sorts  of  pretty 
speeches,  which  silly  little  Hilda  echoed.  At  last  he 
went,  and  I  insist^  upon  the  excited  girl  sharing 
my  bed  with  me  instead  of  returning  to  her  own 
attic. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Primrose  decamped,  saying  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  remain  another  day  in  a  house  where  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  allowed.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  consoled 
for  their  loss  by  the  Captain’s  assurance  that,  as  he 


was  the  cause,  she  should  not  be  any  sufferer ;  and 
I  suspect  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  coorid- 
erable  gainer. 

«  »  »  »  • 

Christmas  Day  canie  in  clear  and  frosty,  and  very 
pleasantly  we  spent  it,  having  unanimously  agreed  to 
refuse  all  invitations.  After  dinner,  under  the  pro. 
tection  of  a  piece  of  mistletoe,  the  Captain  ventured 
to  kiss  the  ladies  all  round,  beginning  with  Mrs.  | 
Colonel  Stacey  (who  received  the  salute  most  gra-  I 
ciously,  coming  from  military  lips),  and  ending,  last  i 
but  not  least,  with  his  fair  betrothed.  A  little  later  ■ 
under  the  e.vhilarating  influence  of  whiskey  punch,  ! 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Brown  Intimated  that  they  should  | 
likewise  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  se*.  i 
son  ;  but  as  the  proposal  was  not  encouraged,  Jones  I 
was  satisfied  with  paying  this  delicate  attention  to  | 
his  charming  Bella,  and  Brown  commenced  and  ! 
ended  with  tne  buxom  hostess,  who  was  much  grati-  ! 
fied,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  more  so  had  ' 
Miss  White  appeared  at  all  jealous.  j 

On  New  Year’s  Day  I  dressed  dear  Hilda  in  her 
bridal  robes,  and  very  beautiful  she  looked.  She 
had  made  objections,  declaring  that  she  was  too  ! 
poor  and  humble  to  wed  with  one  well-born  and  i 
rich ;  but  he  reminded  her  that  she  was  a  lady,  and 
that  was  all  his  friends  cared  about ;  and  that  she  ' 
possessed  his  deepest  affection  and  gave  him  hers  in  ! 
return,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about.  The  only  j 
point  he  would  yield  was,  to  have  the  wedding  quite 
private.  j 

Every  one  in  the  house  presented  the  bride  with  i 
some  little  parting  gift.  Mrs.  Stacey,  always  grand,  j 
extracted  from  the  depths  of  a  huge  chest  a  very  i 
handsome  but  antiquated  Indian  scarf.  As  a  poor,  ‘ 
toiling,  striving  music-mistress,  an  orphan  and  un-  ■ 
known  in  the  world,  Hilda  ^Maitland  met  with  no  ! 
sympathy  or  kindness  from  the  very  people  who  sud¬ 
denly  evinced  the  warmest  friendship  for  her  when  , 
she  was  about  to  become  a  rich  and  happy  wife,  and  j 
needed  it  not  , 

Mr.  Jones  followed  the  good  example,  and  brought 
his  courtship  to  a  speedy  conclusion  ;  so  Mi.-iS  Bella 
White  became  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  happy  couple 
went  to  reside  at  Islington.  The  city  gentleman  ^ 
(Mr.  Brown)  failing  in  nis  attempts  to  induce  Mis 
White  to  sacrifice  her  freedom,  turned  his  attention 
to  Widow  Wilson,  who  was  not  such  a  bad  specular 
tion  after  all,  and  they  very  shortly  after  united 
their  incomes  and  interests  in  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony,  —  the  widow  declaring  that  “  her  late  la¬ 
mented  husband  would  rest  more  quietly  in  hk 
grave  if  he  knew  she  had  found  another  protector." 

My  husband  returned  some  months  earlier  than  I 
anticipated,  so  we  settled  in  a  home  of  our  own,  and 
have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  and  their  infant  son. 

Lavinia  Primrose,  I  hear,  is  at  last  successful  in 
her  matrimonial  attempts,  and  is  about  to  become 
Baroness  von  Schloesenhauscn.  The  Baron  is  a 
bearded,  middle-aged,  smoking  German,  and  says 
that  he  has  hitherto  been  unjustly  kept  out  of  his 
hereditary  rights,  which  causes  him  a  little  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  matter  of  ready  money.  But  all 
this  will  shortly  be  at  an  end,  and  he  intends  to  con¬ 
duct  his  bride  to  “  Castle  Schlossenhausen,”  where, 
he  adds,  her  charming  mother  will  always  be  an 
honored  and  welcome  guest 

The  Baron  is  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  fw 
Lavinia’s  large  fortune,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
realize  it ;  and  as  she  Is  in  her  place  much  elat^ 
at  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  title,  and  living  as  mis- 
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(fen  of  a  real  castle,  we  trust  that  she  may  not, 
vben  too  late,  discover  that,  like  many  of  the 
u  (jiiftteaux  d’Espagne,”  her  husband’s  ancestral  home 
ii  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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nyuuUted  for  Evebt  Satdbdat  firom  the  German  of  Lana 
SCHUUKIXG.] 

PART  II. 

Fba0  voif  Bernard  quietly  accepted  it,  with¬ 
out  any  signs  of  astonishment,  indeed  quite  as  if  she 
were  prepared  for  a  familiarity  of  this  kind. 

,  This  last  convincing  proof  of  the  understanding 
between  the  two  pierced  Femau  to  the  heart ! 

Lippmann  left  the  room,  the  hostess  following  him 
in  order  to  have  the  table  laid  for  their  meal.  Fer- 
un  kept  his  eye  upon  Frau  von  Bernard,  who  re¬ 
tired  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  evidently  so  as 
to  read  Lippmann’s  billet-doux  secretly  and  unno¬ 
ticed. 

Femau  strode  up  and  down  the  room  behind 
ber,  agitated  and  harassed.  A  most  unpleasant  idea 
bad  involuntarily  crossed  his  brain,  —  a  suspicion 
entirely  unfounded,  but  which  he  could  not  banish 
from  his  thoughts.  Why  should  he  suppose  that 
this  disguised  servant  was  Frau  von  Bernard’s 
lover?  Wherefore  this  masquerade  if  that  were 
M?  Was  there  any  need  of  Femau’s  protection 
if  (he  were  eloping  with  this  young  man  :  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  simple  to  do  this  without  a 
third  party  as  travelling  companion  ’?  In  fine,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  whole  alTair?  Was  not 
Fran  von  Bernard  a  perfectly  free,  independent 
lady,  owing  to  no  one  any  account  of  her  actions  ? 
Gould  she  not  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  mar- 
Tj  even  her  servant  if  the  caprice  seized  her,  and  if 
Lippmann  actually  were  her  servant,  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  was  not.  To  what  purpose  then  all  this  mys¬ 
tery  ?  Was  it  not  more  likely  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  conspiracy,  which  bad  m  view  the  costly  con¬ 
tents  of  his  coifer  ’?  This  was  the  reason  that  his 
own  servant  had  been  set  aside,  and  a  strange  man, 
a  robber,  doubtles.<i,  substituted  in  his  place  1  He 
was  being  helplessly  enticed  into  a  trap  1  But  no  ! 
this  were  impossible ;  the  idea  was  too  monstrous, 
too  fiightful ;  and  yet,  —  and  yet  there  were  plenty 
of  elegant  scoundrels.  Only  a  year  or  two  before, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  families  in  Heidelberg  — 
one  moving  in  the  very  best  society  —  had  been 
discovered  to  be  that  of  a  highwayman,  who  for 
years  had  systematically  carried  on  the  pluntlering 
of  the  mail-coHchcs.  Indeeil,  anything  were  jhjs- 
sible  in  this  wicked  world.  Was  not  the  i>ostiliuii 
evidently  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk  ?  How 
easy  was  it  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
to  Vienna  had  been  betrayed  in  Frankfort  the  day 
before.  Femau  was  ashamed  of  the.se  suspicions,  and 
yet  could  not  succeed  in  ridding  himself  of  them, 
when  suddenly  Frau  von  Bernard  turned  round,  and, 
without  the  least  embarrassment  in  tone  or  man¬ 
ner,  asked  him  some  question  about  that  part  of  their 
journey  which  yet  remained  to  be  accomplished. 

He  answercfl  her,  and  she  continued :  — 

“  Do  you  know  you  look  very  much  out  of  humor 
ud  imhappy,  and  have  become  most  remarkably 
silent.  You  evidently  have  repented  of  having  so 
rewlily  aceepted  a  ‘  eompagne  de  voyage,’  and  are 
wishing  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  Is  it 
not  so  V  ” 

Frau  von  Bernard  said  this  in  the  most  amiable 


manner,  and  with  a  bewitching  smile ;  but  it  did 
not  restore  Feraau’s  equanimity. 

“  Does  she  think  to  play  the  coquette  with  me  ?  ” 
he  said  to  himself,  suspiciously. 

“  My  dear  madam,”  he  answered,  therefore,  a  lit¬ 
tle  brusquely,  “  I  need  not  assure  you  that  it  alTords 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  your  escort ;  but  I 
will  as  fi^kly  confess,  it  pleases  me  less  to  be  that 
of  your  friend  Lippmann.  This  man  is  not  your 
servant,  —  be  is  in  fact  no  servant  at  all.  His  livery 
is  a  disguise  1  And  while  on  the  one  hand  your  want 
of  confidence  gives  me  pain,  at  the  same  time  on 
the  point  of  my  company  on  this  journey  I  have 
good  reasons  to  be  particularly  solicitous.” 

Frau  von  Bernard  turned  deadly  pale  at  this  re¬ 
joinder.  She  stared  at  him  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation,  and  for  some  moments  in  silence,  then, 
approaching  him,  she  whispered  in  faltering  ac¬ 
cents,  — 

“  Good  heavens  !  have  you  discovered  this  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  through  it  all,  madam,  and  must 
ask  you  most  decidedly  for  an  explanation.” 

“  You  are  right,  quite  right,”  interrupted  she.  “  I 
have  acted  wrongly  toward  yon  ;  but  Heaven  knows 
it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  every  confidence  in  you 
which  a  woman  can  have  in  the  honor  of  a  man ; 
but  my  brother  wished  it  so,  he  requested  it,  or  1 
should  certainly  not  have  kept  this  secret  from  you, 
Fernau 1 ” 

“  Your  brother  wished  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  concerns  my  brother,”  she  continued,  in 
a  whisper,  and  with  the  greatest  agitation.  “  I  will 
tell  you  everything.  You  have  a  right  to  entire 
candor  —  ” 

“  Is  this  young  man  your  brother  ?  ”  cried  Femau, 
joyfully  and  with  lightened  heart.” 

“  He  is  my  brother,”  rejoined  Frau  von  Bernard. 

“  But  why  this  disguise  ?  ” 

“  The  disguise  he  has  been  compelled  to  assume, 
because  he  has  been  a  madman,  carried  away  by 
his  reckless  daring,  deaf  to  my  representations,  my 
entreaties  I  He  is  a  student,  has  been  for  a  year 
past  at  Heidelberg;  he  came  to  Frankfurt  to  take 
part  in  the  rising,  —  the  attack,  you  know,  on  the 
guards,  —  compromised  himself  in  the  utmost  man¬ 
ner,  and  then,  after  the  failure  of  that  mad  piece  of 
folly,  instead  of  Hying,  as  did  so  many  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  to  France  or  Switzerland,  sought  refuge  with 
me.  I  have  kept  him  concealed  in  my  house  for 
nearly  two  months  1  ” 

“  So  this  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery !  ”  smd 
Fernau,  ready  upon  the  spot  to  fall  on  his  knees  and 
lieg  Frau  von  Bernard’s  forgiveness  for  all  Lis  sus¬ 
picions. 

“  'I'hat  is  the  secret,  the  mysterj’,”  continued  she, 
“  which  I  intrust  to  you  without  scruple.” 

“  And  now  you  are  trying  to  get  him  away  in  this 
disguise  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  plan,”  replied  she.  “  For  him  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  leave  Frankfort  at  first,  and  while  the 
zeal  of  the  police  continued  fresh  and  unabated,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  AVe  had  to  wait.  That  I 
should  take  him  over  the  frontier  as  my  servant  we 
had  proposed  from  the  very  first ;  but  I  dared  not 
venture  upon  the  undertaking  alone.  We  —  that  is, 
myself,  my  brother,  and  some  friends  of  his  in  Frank¬ 
fort  of  whom  I  sought  counsel  —  secretly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  made  inquiries  in  order  to  find  some  escort 
for  me  on  this  journey,  —  some  official  or  other 
person  in  authority,  whose  name  itself  would  be 
a  passport  through  all  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  from  the  police.  With  this  end  in  view  1 
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sought  new  acquuntances  among  politicians,  I  did 
ever^’thing  that  I  could,  but  without  success,  until 
yesterday  evening,  when  one  of  my  brother's  friends 
brought  me  a  few  lines  from  him  saying  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  house  of  the  Kotlischilds  was  going  to¬ 
day  to  Vienna,  that  I  knew  him,  and  asking  me  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  That,”  con¬ 
cluded  Frau  von  Bernard,  “  is  the  whole  story  in  a 
few  words  ;  and  now  you  know  everything.” 

“  Enough  to  feel  most  sincerely  ashamed  of  my 
conduct,”  cried  Fernau.  “And  how  happy  I  am 
that  I  can  render  you  such  a  service.  By  Heaven, 
you  do  hot  think,  you  can  have  no  idea,  of  the  pleeis- 
ure  which  it  gives  me  !  ” 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  imagined  he  read 
in  her  eyes  an  expression  of  deep-felt  emotion  at 
his  warmth  and  eamestne.ss. 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“  Believe  me,”  he  continued  eagerly,  “  not  a 
hair  of  your  unfortunate  brother  shall  he  hurt,  I 
pledge  myself,  —  I  would  gladly  answer  with  my 
life  for  it,  —  but  what  do  you  think  to  do You 
will  not  take  him  to  Vienna,  within  the  sphere  of 
Metternich  and  Sedlnitzki's  arbitrary  power  ?  ” 

“  By  no  means  !  I  intended  to  impose  upon  your 
kindness  only  as  far  as  Salzburg ;  from  that  place  he 
will  turn  off  to  the  right  and  make  his  way  through 
the  mountains ;  he  can  then  easily  reach  the  frontier 
of  Switzerland.” 

“  Doubtless,”  said  Femau,  “  In  that  mountainous 
country  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  vigilant  cordon 
of  police,  and  with  prudence  he  will  be  able  easily 
to  avoid  any  unpleasant  encounters,  —  but  will  I 
then  have  your  company  only  as  far  as  Salzburg  ?  ” 
he  added,  dcspondingly. 

Frau  von  Bernard  did  not  answer,  but  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips  with  a  smile,  for  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  door  opened  behind  Femau,  and  a  maid 
entered  to  set  the  table. 

“  Put  plates  for  three,”  he  said  to  the  woman. 

“  No,  no,  that  is  not  prudent,”  whispered  Frau 
von  Bernard.  “  The  people  here  would  think  it 
strange,  were  the  servant  to  eat  at  our  table.  Let 
him  dine  in  the  servants’  hall.” 

“  As  you  think  best,”  rejoined  Femau,  and  cor¬ 
rected  his  order. 

“  And  what  was  the  note  which  your  Lippmann 
gave  you  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  low  tone,  turning  again  to 
Frau  von  Bernard. 

She  colored  a  little  at  the  question. 

“  You  saw  that  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  You  see  how  seldom  my  eyes  are  turned  from 
you,  even  when  you  least  suspect  it.” 

“  So  I  perceive,”  she  retort^  with  a  smile.  “  Ap¬ 
parently  nothing  escapes  you.” 

“  Yes.  As  yet,  the  contents  of  that  note  !  ” 

“  And  that,  too,  you  will  never  learn,”  she  an- 
swerefl  quickly. 

“  Still  secrets,  then  ?  ” 

“  To  this  one,  at  least,  you  must  consent,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“  I  consent  to  everything  which  you  demand  of 
me  !  ”  he  cried,  endeavoring  to  seize  her  hand,  but 
she  drew  back  quickly  with  a  bright  blush,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  hostess  entered,  bearing  a 
smoking  tureeivof  soup. 

“  Let  the  postilion  put  to  his  horses  as  soon  as  we 
have  dined,”  said  Femau. 

“  I  think  he  has  already  done  so,”  answered  the 
landlady. 

“  Then  he  must  wait,”  rejoined  Femau. 

When  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  dinner 


came  to  an  end,  Frau  von  Bernard  gave  directions 
to  the  maid  to  summon  her  servant,  and  Fernau  sent 
word  for  the  postilion  to  bring  up  the  carriage.  Af¬ 
ter  a  short  time  the  maid  came  back  and  said  that 
the  servant  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that  the  postil¬ 
ion  had  driven  on  slowly,  expecting  them  to  folbw. 

Fernau  was  confounded. 

“  He  has  driven  on  before  us  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  not  give  orders  for  the  carriage  to  drive 
on  ?  ”  asked  the  landlady,  who  entered  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  apparently  somewhat  excited.  “They  say 
that  the  man  drove  off  at  a  furious  rate.” 

“Worse  and  worse!”  cried  Femau,  thoroughly 
alamied ;  “  but  how  can  it  be  ?  I  have  heard  no 
sound  of  wheels.”  • 

“  You  gave  directions  that  the  carriage  should  not 
be  left  standing  in  the  street.  It  was  therefore 
wheeled  into  the  courtyard,  and  the  postilion  drove 
out  through  the  back  door  of  the  court,  from  which 
there  is  an  alley  leading  to  the  nearest  gate  of  the 
town.” 

“  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  —  and  on  him,  too, 
when  I  catch  him  !  Where  is  the  landlord  ?  where 
are  the  authorities  of  the  place  ?  Have  you  mounted 
gens  d’armes  here  ?  Saddle  me  a  horse  on  the  spot 
A  hundred  gulden,  if  I  have  a  good  horse  sadaled 
in  ten  minutes  !”  cried  Femau,  rushing  to  the  door 
in  the  greatest  excitement. 

A  tremendous  hubbub  ensued.  The  whole  house¬ 
hold  shared  in  the  exeitement.  Some  ran  for  the 
bui^omaster,  some  for  the  landlord,  who  was  play¬ 
ing  nine-pins  at  an  alley  some  ten  minutes  distant 
from  the  village  gate,  others  for  a  constable,  who 
was  digging  potatoes  in  his  field.  A  hack,  however, 
was  saddled,  Fernau  himself,  who  had  hurried  to  the 
stables,  clapping  on  the  head-stall,  and  then  running 
back  to  Frau  von  Bernard,  who,  pale  and  terrified, 
was  searching  everywhere  for  her  brother,  and  call¬ 
ing  again  and  again  for  “  Lippmann!  Lippmann!” 

“  Do  you  not  find  him  ?  Is  this  Lippmann  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  ?  ”  erjed  Fernau,  emphasizing 
the  name  with  an  unspeakable  expression  of  scorn 
and  contempt. 

“  Heaven  only  knows  where  he  can  he !  ”  she  an¬ 
swered,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  O,  I  see,  I  see  it  all !  ”  cried  Femau,  utterly 
beside  himself.  “  I  am  the  victim  of  an  abominable 
trick.  It  is  the  most  infamous  plot  that  ever  was 
hatched !  ” 

Thereupon  he  rushed  out  again,  back  to  his 
horse,  which  had  just  been  led  up  to  the  door-steps. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  saddle. 

“  There  comes  the  burgomaster.  Here  is  the 
burgomaster,”  screamed  the  hostess,  echoed  by  the 
crowd  which  had  collected  in  the  street. 

A  stout  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  without  a  hat, 
came  puffing  round  the  corner. 

Femau  turned  his  horse,  and  attacked  him:  — 
“  Herr  Burgomaster,  my  coach  has  been  carried  off. 
A  swindler  and  the  postilion  have  absconded  with 
it.  Use  every  means  in  your  power  for  its  pursmt 
The  carriage  contains  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
in  a  tmnk  strapped  on  behind.  Whoever  brings 
me  back  the  trunk  uninjured  shall  receive  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  florins  !  Do  your  utmost,  your  very 
utmost,  I  tell  you  !  ” 

The  burgomaster  was  strack  dumb  by  this 
harangue,  and  with  the  stupendous  facts  with 
which  he  was  so  suddenly  overwhelmed.  While 
he  was  staring  at  the  horseman  with  open  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  slowly  digesting  the  portentous  news, 
Femau  wheeled  his  nag,  and  galloped  off  in  the 
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direction  which  the  fugitives  must  have  taken,  out  of 
the  town  gate  and  along  the  high-road. 

The  carriage  had  perhaps  half  an  hour’s  start, 
and  the  postilion  had  doubtless  urged  his  horses  to 
their  utmost  speed.  Fernau  did  the  same  by  his 
steed,  which  proved,  indeed,  no  mean  roadster ;  but 
was  there  any  probability  of  overtaking  the  carriage, 

I  _ which,  even  laden  as  it  was  with  the  heavy  ehest 

of  specie,  was  probably  rattling  along  at  almost  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  Fernau  himself  was  going.  The 
I  chance  was  a  small  one,  but  Fernau  could  not  give 
'  it  up.  So  he  tore  along  at  a  frantic  gallop  down 
the  highway,  hoping  at  every  turn  to  see  the  coach 
j  in  the  distance  before  him .  But  alas,  ever  in  vain ! 

A  couple  of  farm  wagons  met  him,  then  an  occa- 
;  sional  foot-passen§er.  Had  they  seen  anything  of 
!  a  coach  driving  at  full  speed  ?  he  hurriedly  asked 
these  in  turn.  “  Yes,  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour,  half  an 
[  hour  before,  —  an  extra  post,”  was  shouted,  in  reply. 

I  It  pair  of  horses  came  toward  him,  leisurely  trotting 
up  the  road,  —  a  saddle  on  the  back  of  one  of  them, 
—  but  without  a  rider.  Strange!  Fernau  recog¬ 
nized  the  animals  as  the  ones  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  village.  I  low  came  they  here  ?  Their 
postilion  —  the  rasc.al  with  the  scar  —  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  been  far  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  with  them  on  his  way  back.  How  came 
the  horses  to  be  here  Was  this  man,  too,  in  the 
plot.  Had  he  ridden  ahead  instead  of  returning, 
and  then,  overtaken  by  the  carriage,  joined  his  ac¬ 
complices,  and  let  his  horses  run  It  must  be  so, 
»nd  this  made  matters  even  worse.  If  Fernau 
caught  up  to  the  coach  now,  he  had  to  cope  with 
three  men  in  league  together,  for  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  be  a  match.  They,  too,  would  have 
the  weapons,  not  he.  Ilis  pistols  had  been  left  in 
the  carnage  ;  probably  they  had  alre.ady  discoven'd 
and  taken  possession  of  them. 

A  perfect  frtmzy  of  rage  came  over  Fernau,  — 
rage  at  these  rascals ;  this  diabolical  plot,  to  which 
ihe,  she  of  all  others,  had  lent  herself  as  a  ready 
tool,  to  outwit  him.  She  had  flirted  with  him ;  had 
ready  a  cunning  story  to  allay  his  suspicions ;  had 
played  her  part  like  the  most  accomplished  actress. 

!  And  he, — he  had  fallen  into  the  snare  like  the  veri¬ 
est  simpleton ;  had  let  himself  be  beguiled  by  the 
arts  of  the  siren;  had  dallied  and  coquetted  with 
her;  and  had  forgotten  his  duty,  given  a  prev  to 
sharpers  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care.  Fer¬ 
nau  could  in  his  despair  have  gladly  put  an  end  to 
his  miserable  existence,  if  he  had  had  time  for  it,  — 
had  not  been  compelled  to  goad  on  with  the  spur 
I  his  tired  steed  to  the  top  of  liis  speed.  If  he  could 
[  only  overtake  the  coach,  he  would  cheerfully  die  in 
I  defence  of  its  precious  contents. 

So  he  lashed  and  spurred  on  the  poor  Ijeast,  which, 
covered  with  loam  and  exhausted,  galloped  every 
j  minute  more  feebly  and  began  to  stumble  at  every 
step.  S  dll  the  carriage  was  not  in  sight!  Uphill 
!  and  dow  n  again,  round  one  turning  after  another 
of  the  wrretched  roa<l  puffed  the  unhappy  back,  his 
hTOfs  floundering  in  the  ruts,  and  scattering  far  and 
wide  the  dust  and  gravel.  Still  nothing  to  be  seen ! 
For  another  mile  Fernau  pressed  on.  The  next 
turn  opened  to  view  a  long  stretch  of  the  highway, 
but  not  a  sigp  of  the  carriage.  On,  still  on !  Fer¬ 
nau  goaded  his  horse  with  the  frenzy  of  despair. 
The  poor  brute  did  his  best  as  long  as  he  could. 
Still  at  a  headlong  pace  he  panted  along  the  long 
straight  piece  of  road  before  them.  As  they  rose 
the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  end,  he  could  do  no  more. 
He  stumbled;  Fernau  frantically  tugged  at  the 


bridle,  but  in  vain  ;  another  stumble,  and  dowm  he 
went  on  his  knees,  and  rolled  over  in  a  heap  on  the 
dusty  road.  Fernau  lav  with  his  left  leg  under 
him,  but  succeeded  witli  a  struggle  in  dragging 
himself  from  beneath  the  heaving  flanks  m  the 
animal,  with  no  bones  broken,  —  his  bruises  he  did 
not  feel.  He  could  have  wept.  He  cast  himself  on 
the  ground  beside  the  poor  horse,  who  lay  still, 
snorting  fearfully,  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  low 
moan  of  pain.  Fernau  stretched  himself  at  full 
length,  with  his  head  on  the  saddle,  and  groaned  in 
de.spair,  “  All,  all  is  lost !  ” 

After  lying  a  few  moments  in  utter  exhaustion, 
he  picked  himself  up,  and  looked  back.  Was  no 
one  coming  from  the  village  ?  had  he  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  ?  had  his  promi.ses  of  reward  not  roused  the 
sleepy  boors  from  their  lethargy  ?  was  no  one, 
nothing,  coming  to  his  aid  ? 

No,  nothing  !  the  deserted  highway  continued  de¬ 
serted.  Only  a  slow  moving  farm  wagon,  which 
Fernau  had  passed  at  full  gallop  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  at  length  came  in  sight  on  the  brow  of  the  last 
hill. 

Fernau  dared  not  give  up  the  pursuit.  He  must 
try  to  reach  the  next  station  on  foot,  in  order  to  set 
the  police  in  motion  there,  and  send  a  courier  on  to 
WUrzburg.  He  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  shaking 
from  his  clothes,  as  he  strode  along,  the  dust  of  the 
high-road.  I^ooking  up  after  a  few  moments,  he  saw 
appear  over  the  top  of  the  hill  before  him,  the  heads 
of  a  pair  of  horses  rising  and  falling  as  they  came 
slowly  along,  —  a  pair  of  horses,  and  behind  them  a 
caliche.  He  stopped  confounded.  Was  it  not  his 
own  carriage  ?  it  certainly  looked  extraordinarily 
like  it.  Now  it  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
the  horses  began  to  trot.  They  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  while  Fernau  stood  still,  breathless  with  ex¬ 
citement.  It  was  indeed  his  travelling  carriage,  and 
now  he  could  see,  could  recognize,  the  driver.  It 
was  Lippmann,  no  one  else.  Frau  von  Bernard’s 
servant,  brother,  whatever  he  might  be.  The  young 
man  sat  on  the  box,  flourishing  the  whip.  Now  he 
too  saw  Fernau ;  he  whipped  up  his  horses ;  a  few 
minutes  and  he  drew  up  by  the  side  of  Fernau,  who 
rushed  eagerly  to  meet  him. 

“  There  is  your  coach  again,  Herr  Fernau,”  he 
cried,  springing  from  the  box.  “  Heaven  be  praised 
that  I  have  been  able  to  rescue  it ;  and  your  trunk,  i 
too,  there  it  is,  safe  fastened  on  behind  !  ” 

The  young  man  walked  round  the  carriage,  to  see 
that  the  trunk  was  really  there. 

“You — you  have  rescued  them !  ”  stammeredFer-  j 
nan,  breathless  with  astonishment,  and  elated,  as  if  > 
sentence  of  death  had  been  taken  from  him. 

“  Chance,”  said  the  young  man,  “  has  aided  me 
in  frustrating  the  plot  of  the  two  rascals.  While 
you  and  my  sister  —  my  mistress  —  ” 

“  Your  sister,  you  meant  to  say.  Frau  von  Ber- 
nanl  is  your  sister.”  j 

“  I  see  you  know  everything.  Well,  while  you  | 
and  my  sister  were  dining,  I  strolled  out  into  the  vil-  j 
lage  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  had  passed  through  the  j 
gate,  which  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  inn,  and  was  j 

standing  at  the  side  of  it  looking  up  at  the  curious  t 

old  masonry  when  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  vehicle,  and  I 
the  echo  of  horses’  hooft  coming  at  full  gallop  under 
the  low  archway.  The  next  moment  I  recognized 
our  carriage.  My  first  thought  was,  that  the  horses 
had  run  away  with  it ;  my  second,  that  post-horses 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  running  away,  and  that  the 
postilion  in  that  case  would  not  be  whipping  them 
as  the  driver  of  these  was  doing.  I  knew  what  a  | 
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valuable  freight  your  carriage  had  ;  it  was  close  to 
me ;  I  made  a  jump,  caught  tehind  the  springs,  cried 
out  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  but  without  being  heard ; 
then  I  let  myself  be  dragged  along,  until,  after  a 
moment  or  two  and  some  struggles,  I  succeeded  in 
swinging  myself  up  on  the  top  oi  the  trunk. 

“There  I  was  then  safely  seated,”  the  young 
man  continued  his  story  e^erly,  “  and  had  time  to 
tJiink  over  my  position.  It  was  plain  to  me  that 
the  last  postilion,  who  knew  wh.at  you  had  in 
charge,  and  told  me  of  it,  —  he  had  heard  from  the 
Franklbrt  postilion  that  there  was  a  half-million  of 
florins  in  your  trunk,  —  that  thb  fellow  had  betrayed 
the  secret  to  the  scamp  who  had  relieved  him,  and 
that  the  latter  was  now  trying  to  make  olT  with  the 
treasure.  How  was  I  to  stop,  how  prevent  him  ? 
It  was  of  no  use  to  hail  the  passengers  we  met  on 
the  road,  —  they  could  not  have  overtaken  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  could  not  clamber  down  from  my  pierch 
into  the  body  of  the  carriage.  I  knew  that  there 
were  pistols  in  the  pockets  there.  1  had  noticed 
you  feel  for  them ;  but  of  what  use  were  they  to  me 
now  ?  I  could  do  nothing  but  remain  perched  on 
my  trunk.  Some  time  or  other  the  rogue  of  a  pos¬ 
tilion  must  stop,  and  then  I  must  make  the  best  use 
of  circumstances  to  frustrate  his  designs. 

“  So  I  clung  tightly  to  my  present  seat.  It  was 
a  fearful,  a  mad  ride,  which  almost  rackeil  me  to 
pieces,  —  up  and  down  hill  along  the  road  at  full 
speed.  But  at  last  this  wild  pace  came  to  an  end, 
the  horses  fell  into  a  trot,  and  I  beard  the  pos¬ 
tilion  give  a  calL  I  leaned  forward  to  one  side  to 
see  what  had  taken  place.  It  was  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  distance  from  here  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bill.  I  saw  that  a  lane  turned  off  from  the  high¬ 
road,  and  led  away  up  among  the  wooded  hills.  At 
this  corner  stood,  with  folded  arms  and  evidently 
waiting,  the  former  postilion,  —  the  fellow  with  the 
scar  across  his  face,  —  bis  horses  grazing  at  his  side 
on  the  edge  of  the  high-road.  The  aflair,  then,  had 
been  planned  beforehand.  The  fellow  with  the 
scar  had  ridden  ahead,  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
other  at  this  spot,  and  both  tlien  were  apparently 
to  drive  the  carriage  ofi*  the  highway  into  the  forest. 
Heaven  knows  whither,  so  that  the  rascals  might  at 
their  leisure  detach  the  trunk  and  make  off  with  it. 

'  “  Ti 's  was  a  very  unpleasant  discovery  for  me.  I 
had  nci.  ♦o  do  with  two  knaves  instead  of  one.  For 
the  can-  ^  to  leave  the  highway  would  be  fatal. 
I  saw  ilia  .  *nust  use  every  effort  to  prevent  this. 
The  coach  i.”  *ew  minutes  came  to  a  stand-still. 

“  ‘  There  yo'i  .x.v,  eh  ?  ’  I  heard  him  with  the  scar 
say.  ‘  Has  ever^  thing  worked  well  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  not  V  ’  njoined  the  one  on  the  box.  ‘  Do 
you  now  get  in  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  then  we  ’ll 
away  into  the  woods.  Stir  yourself,  —  or  first  drive 
off  your  horses :  it  won’t  do  to  have  them  found 
here,  —  and  then  look  whether  the  chest  is  still  fast 
on  liehind.’ 

“  ‘  Fast  enough,  I  ’ll  warrant,’  answered  the  other, 
while  he  proceeded  to  lead  his  horses  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  and  send  them  trotting  off  on  their 
way  toward  home,  with  a  couple  of  blows  from  his 
whip. 

“  In  the  next  moment  I  must  be  discovered,  and 
I  dared  not  be  discovered  without  arms.  I  slipped 
down  from  my  seat.  While  the  hero  of  the  scar  on 
the  left  started  ofif  his  I.v:''?'  along  the  road,  I 
slipped  round  on  the  right  of  the  carriage,  sprang 
qmckly  in,  and  grasped  after  your  pistols.  Thank 
Heaven  they  were  there,  and  both  provided  with 
caps  1 
L 


I  placed  myself  quietly  in  the  corner,  and  heart 
the  cry  from  behind,  — 

“  ‘  The  chest  is  there,  safe  and  sound,  —  now  on 
with  you,  Sepp !  ’  and  immediately  after  appeied 
in  front  of  me  the  face  of  the  rascal,  on  the  point  of 
springing  into  the  coach. 

“  I  must  confess,  that  at  this  juncture  I  did  that  of 
which  I  am  almost  sorry.  But  the  red,  ugly  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  man  who  stared  at  me,  at  fint  pm. 
zled  and  dismayed,  and  then  with  fierce  rage  and 
hostility,  had  in  it  something  so  hideous  that  it  in¬ 
spired  me  with  a  feeling  of  dread,  and  I  lost  m. 
presence  of  mind.  Without  more  ado  I  fired  off  my  I 
istol  at  him.  I  hope  to  Heaven  I  have  not  killed  j 
im.  He  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  with  a  yell  of 
rage,  then  fell  over  backwards,  (flutehing  hU  ririit  j 
shoulder  with  his  hand.  T  believe  I  must  have  hit  i 
him  in  the  shoulder.”  | 

“  And  the  other  ?  ”  interrupted  Fernau,  who  lis-  ' 
tened  in  breathless  excitement.  % 

“The  other  fellow  had  already  discovered  me, 
even  before  the  report  of  the  pistol.  He  had  seen 
me  through  the  window  in  the  front  of  the  carriage, 
had  sprung  from  the  box  with  a  curse,  and  was  now 
fumbling  for  the  knife  in  bis  side-pocket. 

“  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  alone.  I  pie. 
seated  the  other  pistol  and  cried, — 

“  You  rascal,  I  will  shoot  you  down,  like  that 
other  dog,  unless  you  fall  back,  —  back  with 
you  I  ” 

“  He  gave  way  before  my  levelled  weapon,  in  apite 
of  his  rage,  screaming  out  curse  after  curse.  I 
alighted  from  the  carnage,  and  with  the  muzzle  of 
my  pistol  still  covering  him,  and  crying,  ‘Back, 
—  back  farther  yet,  you  villain,’  made  him  give 
ground  so  far  that  I  could  grasp  with  my  left  hand 
the  reins  and  whip,  which  he  had  let  fall  to  the  ! 
ground.  At  this  he  made  a  movement  as  thongh 
about  to  rush  upon  me,  but  I  raised  the  pistol  quick¬ 
ly,  and  held  the  muzzle  too  firmly  before  his  eyes. 
He  thought  better  to  turn  toward  his  wounded 
comrade,  who  was  now  screaming  with  pain.  1 
sprang  in  the  mean  time  on  the  box,  started  the 
horses  and  essayed  to  turn  the  carriage.  This  was 
attended  with  some  difficulties,  fur  I  had  to  keep 
the  pistol  in  my  right  hand  and  my  eye  upon  my 
anU^nist ;  but  I  succeeded.  The  horses,  startled 
by  the  pistol-shot,  started  at  full  speed  —  and  — 
here  is  your  coach  !  ” 

“  And  I  must  embrace  you  for  it,”  cried  Femao. 

“  ’T  is  the  boldest  deed  I  have  ever  known  in  all  my 
life.  How  can  I  thank  you  !  You  know  not  all  that 
you  have  restored  to  me  by  your  determination, 
your  courage,  your  presence  of  mind  !  ”  • 

“  I  think  you  had  better  jump  in,  and  I  will  drive 
back  to  the  inn,  so  that  we  can  relieve  my  sister’s 
anxiety,”  said  the  student,  hastily,  and  slirinlung 
with  embarrassment  from  Fernau’s  praises. 

“  By  all  means,  as  quickly  as  we  can,”  assented 
Fernau. 

.  “  Shall  I  continue  to  handle  tlie  reins  ?  I  under¬ 
stand  it  a  little  from  our  student-expeditions  at 
Heidelberg.” 

“  Certainly,  do  you  drive ;  but  let  me  mount  the 
box  beside  you,  so  that  we  can  talk.  You  are  a 
hero,  a  very  Phoenix  of  a  student” 

The  two  men  mounted  the  box  toother.  The 
student  took  the  reins,  and  the  heated  horses  started 
ofif,  at  a  slow,  tired  trot. 

“  And  now  tell  me  your  name,  for  I  do  not  even 
yet  know  it,”  cried  Fernau. 

“  I  am  c^ed  Giinther  Domeck.” 


FRAU  VON  BERNARD’S  VALET. 


u  j^nd  you  are  a  student,  and  compromised  by  the 
pjrt  you  have  taken  in  political  offences?  ” 

'“Alas!  most  sadly.” 

“  And  even  were  you  the  ringleader  of  all  ring¬ 
leaders,  I  will  aid  you,”  cried  Femau. 

u  You  see  me  ^uite  ready  to  accept  such  aid  most 
thankfully,”  rejoined  Domeck,  laughing. 

»  But,”  said  Femau,  with  a  most  lugubrious  sigh, 
tt  you  must  also  assist  me.” 

«  Assist  you !  in  what,  truly  ?  ” 

“  My  conscience  is  oppressed  by  a  grievous  crime, 
—  a  crime  against  you  and  your  sister.  For  that 
against  you,  I  can  forgive  myself,  but  for  that 
against  your  sister,  never,  ah,  never !  ” 

Confess  yourself,  then,  to  my  sister,  and  beg  for 
forgiveness.  I  dd  not  believe  that  she  will  deny  it 
you.  She  is  pretty  graciously  disposed  toward  you. 


you.  19  previ//  graciuusi^  uispuscu  tuwani 
I  think,  and  I  have  already  to-day  expressed  to  her 
in  a  little  note  my  fraternal  approval  of  this  disposi¬ 
tion.  You  see  you  have  little  need  to  fear  harsh 
treatment !  ” 

“That,  then,  was  the  contents  of  your  note?” 
cried  Fernau,  but  without  waiting  an  answer,  he 
continued,  “  1  have  not  the  courage  to  sue  for 
pardon,  —  not  even  courage  to  appear  again  be¬ 
fore  your  sister’s  eyes  !  ” 

“  Oho,”  said  Domeck,  “  whatever  have  you  done, 
then?  ” 

“I  have — yes,  I  will  confess  to  you,  and  then 
pn  can  judge  in  what  a  position  I  am.  Because  I 
•oon  saw  through  your  disguise  as  a  servant,  and 
because  you  afterwards  disappeared  with  the  car¬ 
riage,  I  lielieved  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  plot, 
in  which  you  and  your  sister  had  taken  part.” 

“  Hallo !  ”  cried  the  young  man,  coloring,  “  that 
wss  pretty  strong.” 

“I  hate,  I  despise  myself  for  it,”  interrupted  Fer¬ 
nau,  “  but  it  is  the  truth.” 

“  Then  we  shall  have  to  shoot  each  other,”  con¬ 
tinued  Domeck. 

“  Ah  !  I  will  gladly  give  you  every  satisfaction.” 

“  There  are  the  pistols,  all  ready  in  the  carriage,” 
aud  the  student,  laughing. 

“Ah!”  continued  Femau,  “if  that  could  only 
help  to  make  amends  for  my  brutality  toward  your 
lister,  and  secure  for  me  her  pardon !  ” 

“  My  sister  sets  some  store  by  me,  and  therefore 
I  hanlly  think  that  it  will  be  the  right  way  to  ap¬ 
pease  her.  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  will 
be  not  to  look  at  the  matter  too  tragically.  You 
nw  that  I  was  disguised  and  did  not  know  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  you  had  in  me  to  deal  with.  Surely  a 
man  who  has  just  had  half  a  million  stolen  from  him 
has  a  right  to  be  a  little  suspicious !  I  have  never 
been  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  probably  never 
shall  be  I  Therefore,  I  will  not  pass  sentence  upon 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man  who  is  In  such  a 
scran*,  and  will  magnanimously  pardon  you.” 

_  “That  is  generous  and  noble  of  you!  but  your 
lister!” 

“  Well,  as  you  so  frankly  confess  your  crime  and 
penitence,  1  will  engage  not  to  tell  my  sister  what 
criminal  thoughts  you  nave  entertained.” 

“  But  I  —  I  myself  told  her,  in  my  frenzy !  ” 

“Plague  on  it!  That  you  might  better  have 
omitted  1 " 

“Now  you  see  what  an  unfortunate  wretch  I 
am!” 

“  Unfortunate.  How  so?  You  have  your  money 
again,  —  that  is  the  mmn  point.” 

“  The  main  point,  yes.  But  can  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  console  one  in  such  a  desperate  strait  ?  ” 


Domeck  looked  curiously  at  his  companion.  In 
the  despair  plainly  enough  expressed  in  Feraau’s 
features,  there  must  have  been  something  which 
particularly  amused  him,  for  he  smiled,  and  cracked 
his  whip  with  a  flourish  over  the  backs  of  the 
horses. 

“  We  will  hope  the  best  from  my  sister’s  favor¬ 
able  predisposition  toward  you,”  he  said  at  lasit.  “  I 
think,  too,  that  if  you  need  my  intercession,  I  have 
a  talisman  which  will  mollify  her !  ” 

“  What  is  that,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  wait,  and  you  will  see,”  rejoined  the 
student. 

A  horseman  came  galloping  toward  them.  It 
was  a  gendarme,  whom  the  magnates  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  at  last  set  in  motion.’  They  stopped  him, 
communicated  the  recovery  of  the  carnage,  and 
then  let  him  continue  his  course  in  order  to  see  after 
the  wounded  brigand. 

At  last  they  reached  the  village  again.  Feraau’s 
heart  beat  high  as  he  ascended  the  steps  In  front  of 
the  inn.  In  the  porch  were  standing  the  landlord 
and  burgomaster,  talking  over  the  occurrence, — 
the  measures  it  demanded,  and  the  way  In  which 
the  promised  reward  might  be  gained.  Thev  were 
very  much  surprised  to  see  Fernau  return  with  the 
coach,  and  asked  a  hundred  miestlons  in  a  twink¬ 
ling.  Femau,  however,  replied  only  by  a  demand 
upon  the  burgomaster  for  a  guard  to  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  carriage,  and  promised  him  to 
come  presently  with  the  student  and  give  him  all 
the  particulars  for  his  official  protocol. 

•  “  Heaven  help  me,  if  I  have  to  appear  before  the 
authorities  !  ”  whispered  Domeck  to  Fernau. 

“  Have  no  fear,”  the  latter  rejoined,  “  I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  everything.  Let  us  go  to  your  sister !  ” 

Frau  von  Bernard  had  secured  a  room  for  herself. 
Tlic  state  of  excitement  in  which  she  had  been  need 
not  be  described.  She  had  seen  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  room  into  which  she  had  been  shown, 
the  return  of  the  carriage  with  Fernau  and  her 
brother  on  the  box.  She  came  flying  to  meet  them, 
as  they  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  brother’s  neck. 

“  Gunther,  Gunther,”  she  cried,  bursting  into 
tears,  “in  what  distress  have  I  been  for  you!  In 
what  agony ! ” 

Dorneck  gently  freed  himself  from  her  embrace, 
and  led  her  back  into  the  room,  drawing  Fernau 
after  him. 

“  Dear  Frieda,  I  can  well  imagine  in  what  an 
agony  of  anxiety  you  must  have  been,  but  that 
is  all  at  an  end  now,  when  you  see  us  both  agsun, 
and  the  carriage  too,  in  safety.  Here,  however,  is 
one  whose  disti-ess  is  still  at  full  height,  and  that 
too  because  he  has  to  reproach  himself  that  he  has 
not  merited  the  fortunate  recovery  of  his  treasure, 
on  account  of  having  injured  you  so  unpardonably.” 

Frau  von  Bernard  drew  back  a  step,  with  pale 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes.  She  made  a  motion  as 
though  to  turn  away,  but  her  brother  seized  her 
hand  and  said,  — 

“  Unpardonable  as  It  was,  still  you  must  forgive 
him,  Frieda !  For  look,  I  can  swear  to  you,  that 
not  even  the  half  million  of  florins,  which  he  has 
found  again,  consoles  him  for  the  loss  of  your  favor. 
I  think  a  crime  atoned  for  by  such  a  rare  and 
genuine  repentance  must  be  forgiven.” 

Frau  von  Bernard  raised  her  eyes,  looked  first  at 
her  laughing  brother,  and  then  timidly  at  Femau, 
who  read  in  her  countenance  encouragement  to  fall 
on  his  knees  and  raise  her  hand  to  hb  lips. 
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“  O  let  me  not,  grucidus  lady,”  he  cried,  “  atone 
by  a  whole  lifetime  of  remorse  for  the  fault  of  a 
single  moment” 

“  You  have  wounded  me  most  cruelly,”  she  said, 
in  faltering  tones ;  “but  if  what  my  brother  says  be 
true,  I  must  indeed  pardon  you  and  restore  your 
peace  of  mind.  Rise,  and  let  me  hear  at  last  how 
all  has  come  to  pass.” 

Fernau  sprang  to  his  feet 

“  You  give  me  life  again,”  he  cried.  “  Hear  from 
your  brother  all  that  has  happened ;  how  he,  he 
alone,  has  done  everything.  1  m  the  mean  time  will 
take  measures  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  your  anxiety 
on  his  account.  AV'ill  you  allow  me  to  write  here  V  ” 

“  Certainly ;  I  will  order  them  to  bring  you  writ¬ 
ing  materials.”  • 

She  touched  the  bell,  and  when  the  serving-maid 
entered,  Fernau  gave  directions  for  the  landlord  to 
have  a  courier  in  readiness  immediately,  and  to  send 
to  him  writing  materials.  While,  then,  Dorneek 
gave  his  sister  a  detailed  account  of  his  whole  ad¬ 
venture,  Fernau  began  his  letter.  He  told  his 
chief  of  the  rescue  of  the  treasure  by  Gunther  Dor- 
neck,  and  desired  him  to  procure  mom  the  proper 
minister  a  passport  for  Domeck,  provided  with  all 
the  needful  vis^s,  and  allowing  him  to  return  un¬ 
molested  to  Heidelberg,  and  also  to  take  steps,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  soon  as  possible  an  order  from  the 
government,  as  a  reward  for  the  young  student’s 
achievement,  whereby  all  prosecutions  against  him 
should  be  suspended  and  entirely  abandoned. 

Before  half  an  hour  was  pa.st,  the  eourier  was  on 
his  way  with  this  despatch. 

Fernau  and  Dorneek  made  then  a  visit  to  the 
burgomaster,  who,  ailer  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of 
Femau’s  letter  of  requisition  upon  the  police  au¬ 
thorities,  made  no  further  inquiries  into  the  private 
relations  of  the  student,  but  contented  himself  with 
taking  the  depositions  of  the  two  young  men  which 
were  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  postilions. 

And  now,  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
wait  patiently  in  the  little  town,  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  the  old  tavern, 
and  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  arrival  from 
Frankfort  of  the  Baron’s  answer.  Frau  von  Ber¬ 
nard  had,  therefore,  opportunities  in  plenty  of  heap¬ 
ing  coals  of  fire  on  Fernau’s  head,  and  yet  of  making 
him,  in  spite  of  this  punishment,  as  happy  as  he  had 
been  miserable  at  that  moment  when,  in  utter  de¬ 
spair,  he  had  thrown  liintiiself  down  upon  the  deserted 
highway  by  the  side  of  his  exhausted  steed.  And 
when  the  Baron’s  answer  came,  —  a  courier  brought 
it  on  the  second  evening,  —  with  congratulations 
that  the  adventure  had  come  to  such  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion,  with  the  necessary  passports  all  in  order  and 
properly  vised, — then  indeed  might  the  Baron  have 
wished  his  subordinate  joy  of  the  bride  which  he 
had  found  at  the  end  of  the  adventure. 

On  the  following  morning  two  carriagi's  drew  up 
before  the  door  of  the  post-house.  Into  one,  Frau 
von  Bernard  ascended  with  her  brother,  in  order  to 
accompany  the  latter  to  Heidelberg,  whence  she 
intended  to  return  again  to  Frankfort.  Fernau 
took  seat  in  his  own  carriage,  upon  the  box  of  which 
was  now  seated  a  stalwart  Bavarian  gendarme,  in 
order  to  continue  his  journey  to  Vienna.  A  fort¬ 
night  later  he  had  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  when 
he  hastened  to  greet  his  bride,  he  could  at  the  same 
time  present  to  ner  the  most  acceptable  gift  in  the 
j  power  of  any  one  to  bestow,  the  pardon  of  her  brother. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  two  postilions,  Fernau.  never 
heard. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FASHION.*  | 

IN  THE  MATTER  OV  ONB’S  FOOD.  I 

Fashion  is  society’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^ 
and  fails  not  to  ta.x  the  lieges  with  ingenuity  and  i 
unrelenting  sternness  of  purpose.  Our  readers  will  I 
doubtless  remember  Sydney  Smith’s  humorous  illu».  ! 
tratlon  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  taxation  that  beset 
the  British  tax-jiayer.  Alas !  he  omitted  from  the 
terrible  list  —  which,  in  a  certain  sen.se,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  English  libro  (Toro  —  the  assessments,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect,  the  contributions,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  that  Fashion  levies.  'These  are  liter¬ 
ally  numberless,  and  envelop  us  in  a  mesh  from  ! 
which  there  is  no  escape.  The  dresses  of  our  wives 
and  sisters,  the  folds  of  their  petticoats,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  their  bonnet*,  the  arrangement  of  their  ' 
curls ;  the  hats  with  which  we  cover  our  achinv 
he.ads,  the  boots  in  which  we  torture  our  aching 
feet,  the  waistcoats  that  cover  the  British  bosom, 
the  broadcloth  that  develops  the  British  back;  our 
horses  and  our  carriages,  our  houses  and  our  furni¬ 
ture  ;  the  plays  which  we  groan  at,  the  books  which 
we  nod  over;  the  wines  that  we  drink  ourselves,  ' 
and  the  wines  we  give  to  our  friends ;  the  regiments 
in  which  we  place  our  sons,  the  accomplishmento  I 
which  we  teach  our  daughters;  the  hours  of  our 
rising  and  sleeping,  dining  and  tea-iiig;  the  pow-  ; 
dered  hair  of  our  fbotnien,  and  the  cauliflower  wigs  | 
of  our  coachmen;  do  we  not  recognize  thy  finger  | 
on  each  and  all  of  these,  O  Fashion  ?  At  home  and  | 
abroad,  Fashion  follows  us  closely,  like  a  jihantom 
fell ;  and  though  the  most  evanescent  and  volatile  of 
spirits,  wield.*,  nevertheless,  a  sceptre  of  iron.  You  ^ 
don’t  like  sensation  novels,  but  to  read  them  is  — 
the  fashion.  You  don’t  care  about  “  Bel  Demonio,” 
but  to  admire  it  is  —  the  fashion.  You  prefer  an 
old-fashioned  English  dinner,  full,  substantial,  abun¬ 
dant.  and  materialistic,  to  the  lightness  and  insub-  j 
stantiality  of  a  dinrr  a  la  Itusst!,  but  then — the  j 
fashion  !  'The  wearisome  canter  up  and  down  Rot-  : 
ten  Row  jKirplexes  you  with  an  jinutterable  sensa¬ 
tion  of  eunut,  hut  —  it  is  the  fashion.  Isishion 
makes  you  wear  a  hat  that  pinches  your  ample 
brow,  and  puts  on  Amanda’s  head  a  bonnet  that  , 
does  not  become  her.  Fashion  tempts  you  to  live 
on  a  thousand  a  year,  when  your  income  is  only  [ 
eight  hundred.  And  Fashion  —  to  be  sparing  of 
our  instances  —  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  wounded 
Danes,  when  English  pluck  and  honesty  no  longer 
stood  ,  to  the  front  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  oii-  . 
pressed.  , 

But  perhaps  the  most  personal  and  humiliating  of  I 
Fashion’s  provocations  is  its  interference  with  our 
food.  Not  even  the  kitchen  and  the  mlle-a-rnangtr 
are  safe  from  its  vexatious  intrusion.  As  sternly  as 
an  Abernethy  to  a  dyspeptic  patient  it  says  to  socie¬ 
ty,  “  This  thou  shaft  eat,  and  this  thou  shaft  no!  eat  j 
That  dish  is  vulgar;  yonder  jdCU  is  otwolete;  none  i 
but  the  canaille  partake  of  melted  butter ;  only  the  ; 
ignorant  immerse  their  souls  in  beer.”  And  change¬ 
able  as  that  sex  which  is  supposed  to  worship  it  most  ^ 
humbly.  Fashion  proscribes  in  1863  what  it  sane-  ^ 
tioned  in  1763;  and  approves  now,  wdiat  in  the  : 
days  when  Geoi^e  III.  was  king  —  consule  planes  l 
—  it  most  sternly  condemned.  The  meals  which  ' 
now  do  (too  often)  coldly  furnish  forth  the  table  , 
were  regarded  with  contempt  by  our  great-great-  I] 
grandfathers.  Fancy  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  exam¬ 
ining  a  sabni  des  perdrix,  or  a  pate'  de  foie  gras  !  In 
like  manner  the  Honorable  Fitzplantagenet  Smith 

*  From  the  advsDce  sheets  of  London  Socitty  for  April,  1867. 
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I  would  regard  as  “  deuced  low  ”  the  boar’s  head  that 
delighted  his  cavalier  ancestor,  or  the  peacock  pie 
that  smoked  upon  Elizabethan  boards. 

In  the  vear  1272,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  lion- 
don  issued  an  edict  which  fixed  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  certain  articles  of  provisions  at  the  pence  ; 
a|Toase  for  fivepence ;  a  wild  goose,  fourpence ;  pig¬ 
eons,  three  for  one  penny ;  mallards,  three  for  a 
halfpenny ;  a  plover,  one  penny ;  a  partridge,  three- 
half^nce ;  a  dozen  of  larks,  one  penny  halfpenny  ; 
a  pheasant,  fourpence  ;  a  heron,  sixpence  ;  a  swan, 
three  shillings ;  a  crane,  three  shillings ;  the  best 
peacock,  one  penny ;  the  best  coney,  with  skin, 
murpencc ;  and  the  l^st  lamb,  from  Christmas  to 
Lent,  sixpence,  at  other  times  of  the  year,  four- 
pence.  _ 

Now,  out  of  the  foregoing  list  of  edibles.  Fashion, 
now-a-days,  would  strike  the  mallard,  the  heron,  the 
swan,  and  the  crane,  and  would  look  askant  at  the 
peacock. 

But  the  jHiacock  was  of  old  a  right  royal  bird, 
that  figured  splendidly  at  the  banquets  of  the  great, 
and  this  is  how  the  mediaeval  coom  dished  up  the 
mediaival  dainty :  —  “  Take  and  flay  off  the  skin 
with  the  feathers,  tail,  and  the  neck  and  head 
thereon ;  then  take  the  skin  and  all  the  feathers  and 
lay  it  on  the  table  abroad,  and  strew  thereon  ground 
cumin.  Then  take  the  peacock  and  roast  him,  and 
baste  him  with  raw  yolks  of  eggs ;  and  when  be  is 
roasted,  take  him  off  and  let  him  cool  a  while  ; 

I  then  take  him  and  sew  him  in  his  skin,  and  gild  his 
j  comb,  and  so  serve  him  forth  with  the  last  coarse.” 

I  Our  ancestors  were  very  fond  of  savory  messes 
,  compounded  on  the  gypsy’s  principle,  of  putting 
everj’thing  eatable  into  the  same  spot.  A  curious 
mixture  must  have  been  the  following :  — 

“For  to  make  a  mooste  choyce  paaste  of  bamys  to 
I  be  etin  at  ye  Fe.ste  or  Chrystcinasse  (A.  D.  130 1). 

“Take  Fesaunt,  Haaro,  and  Chykeune,  or  Ca- 
,  ponnne,  of  eche  oone ;  w*  ij.  Partruchis,  ij.  Pyg- 
eonnes,  and  ij.  Conynggys  ;  and  smyte  hem  on  peces 
and  pyke  dene  awaye  p’th)  (therefrom)  alle  p*  (the) 
boonys  p‘  (that)  ye  maye,  and  p’wt  (therewith)  do 
hem  ynto  a  Foyle  (shield  or  case)  of  go<le  paste, 
j  made  craftily  yiine  p*  lykenes  of  a  byrde’s  bodye. 

!  w*  p*  lyavurs  (livers)  and  hertys,  ij.  kydnies  of 
j  sliepe  and  jaryes  (forced  meats)  and  eyrin  (eggs) 

!  made  ynto  balles.  Caste  p’to  (thereto)  poiidre  of 
I  pepyr,  salte,  spyce,  eysdl  (vinegar),  and  funges 
(mushrooms)  pykled ;  and  paune  (then)  take  p* 
boonys  and  let  hem  seethe  ynne  a  pot  to  make  a 
gode  brothe  p’for  (therefore,  —  t.  e.  for  it),  and  do 
yt  pto  p*  foyle  of  p.oste,  and  close  hit  uppe  fasto, 
and  bake  y*  wel,  and  so  s’ve  (serve)  y*  fbrthe :  w‘ 
p*  hede  of  oone  of  p*  byrdes,  stucke  at  p*  oone  ende 
of  p’  foyle.  and  a  grete  tayle  at  p*  op’  and  dy vers  of 
hys  longe  fedyrs  sette  ynne  connynglye  alle  aboute 
hym.” 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  should  attempt  this 
choice  game  pastry,  we  shall  thank  him  to  make 
known  to  us  the  result  of  his  experiment. 

A  favorite  dish  of  our  ancestors  was  —  herring 
pie.  In  the  town  charter  of  Yarmouth  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  burgesses  shall  send  to  the  sherifi's  of 
Norwich  one  hundred  herrings  to  be  made  into 
twenty-lbur  pies,  and  these  pies  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Carleton,  who  is  to 
convey  them  to  the  king.  Were  these  herrings 
fresh,  or  salted  herrings  ?  Tlie  latter  was  a  popular 
edible  with  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  have  an 
historical  importance  from  their  connection  with  the 


famous  Balaille  fie  JIarengs,  one  of  the  last  victories 
won  by  the  English  in  France. 

The  origin  ot  the  red  herring  is  traditionally  this : 
A  Yarmouth  fisherman  had  hung  up  some  salted 
•herrings  in  his  hut,  where  they  remained  for  some 
days  exposed  to  the  smoke  arising  from  a  wood  fire. 
Hip  attention  being  then  attracted  to  the  forgotten 
dainties,  he  saw  —  ate  —  and  wondered !  The 
flavor  so  pleased  his  palate  that,  deeming  what  was 
good  for  a  fisherman  must  be  equally  good  for  a 
king,  he  sent  some  of  the  smoke-cured  fish  to  King 
.John,  who  was  then  at  or  near  Norwich.  Tlie  mon¬ 
arch  so  much  approved  of  them  that  he  rewarded 
the  purveyor  by  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  town  of  which  he  was  a  native. 

Fish,  indeed,  was  a  much  commoner  article  of  diet 
with  all  classes  of  society  in  the  “  good  old  days  ” 
than  at  present.  If  it  figured  at  royal  banquets  as  a 
dainty,  it  was  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  as  a 
necessity.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  lower  orders  now-a-ilays  against  fish. 
We  have  lived  in  sea-side  towns,  and  seen  it  flung 
forth  as  an  offal  by  the  half-starving  families  of  the 
fishermen,  who  would  thankfully  accept,  the  next 
moment,  a  stranger’s  alms  to  purchase  a  fragment  of 
rank  and  unsavory  meat.  Our  ancestors,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  animated  by  a  most  laudable 
ichthyopliagic  zeal.  Every  monastery  had  its 
“  stews  ”  and  fishponds,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
planted  in  pleasant  places,  on  the  bank  of  some  fish- 
fiil  stream.  Our  kings  preserved  their  fisheries  as 
anxiously  as  a  country  squire  prc«erves  his  game. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fish  was  good  that  eamc  to  our 
forefathers’  nets.  Fashion  sanctioned  sturgeon  and 
lampreys  (  Petromyzon  Jiuviatilis  ),  —  everybody 
knows  that  Henry  I.  surfeited  himself  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  died  thereby,  —  John  Dories  and  stockfish, 
carps  and  crabs,  mullets,  gurnets,  burs,  ling,  pil- 
cbanls,  nearly  every  fish  — 

“  Tlmt  with  their  fioii  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  waves  ’’ ; 

or, 

**  Sporting,  with  quick  glance, 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropped  with  gold/* 

Even  whales,  if  stranded  on  our  coasts,  were  salt¬ 
ed  and  eaten  ;  and  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Company,  we  find  enumerated,  “  blote,  fish, 
fowls,  and  middles  of  sturgeons,  salt  lampreys,  con¬ 
gers,  pike,  bream,  bass,  tench,  chub,  seal,  and  por¬ 
poise.” 

In  a  fish-tariff  issued  by  Edward  I.,  mention  is 
made  of  “  congers,  lampreys,  and  sea-hogs.”  Fancy 
Lady  Mayfair  inviting  her  guests  to  partake  of  a 
sea-hog !  In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  House¬ 
hold  Book,  we  find  allowed  for  “  my  Lord  and 
Ladie’s  table,”  “  ij.  pecys  of  salt  fische,  vj.  pecys  of 
salt  fische,  vj.  becormed  herryng,  iiii.  white  her- 
ryng,  or  a  dish  of  sproots  (sprats).”  Certes,  a  deep 
draught  of  Canary  or  Malvoisie  would  be  needed  to 
wash  down  so  dry  a  repast !  Mackerel,  a  fish  now 
so  popular,  is  not  mentioned  earlier  than  1247  ;  but 
its  gooil  qualities  so  soon  became  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  that  we  read  of  it  as  a  London  street-cry  in 
the  ballad  of  “  London  Lickpenny.” 

Eels  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  the  monks 
especially  loved  to  feed  upon  them.  The  cellaress 
of  Barkincr  Abbey,  Essex,  in  the  ancient  times  of 
that  foundation,  was,  amongst  other  eatables,  “  to 
provide  russ  aulx  in  Lenton,  and  to  bake  with  elys 
on  Shere  Tuesday  ” ;  and  at  Shrovetide  she  was  to 
have  ready  “  twelve  stubbe  eles  and  nine  schafb 
eles.”  The  regulation  and  management  for  the  sale 
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of  eels  seems  to  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  old  ordinances  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company. 
There  were  artificial  receptacles  made  for  eels  in 
oiir  rivers,  called  An^uilonea,  constructed  with  rows 
of  poles,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  taken.  The 
cruel  custom  of  salting  eels  alive  is  mentioned  by 
some  old  writers. 

Fashion  did  not  set  its  seal  upon  turtle  soups  un¬ 
til  a  comparatively  recent  date.  An  entry  in  the 
“  Grentleinan’s  Magazine,”  August  31,  1753,  proves 
that  “  calipash  and  calipee  ”  were  still  a  rarity :  — 
“  A  turtle,  weighing  350  lb.,  was  ate  at  the  King’s 
Arms  tavern,  Pall  Mall ;  the  mouth  of  an  oven  was 
taken  down  to  admit  the  part  to  be  baked.”  Tur¬ 
tles  have  travelled  eastward  since  then.  One  does 
not  look  now-a-days  for  turtles  in  Belgravian  hotels, 
but  at  the  London  Tavern  or  the  Alansion  House, 
and  associate  it  as  a  thing  of  course  with  civic  ban¬ 
quets  and  aldermanic  paunches. 

The  great  ministers  of  F ashion,  its  agents  in  en¬ 
forcing  its  decrees  upon  unhappy  society,  have  been 
the  cooks,  —  always  a  potent,  a  conceited,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  an  ignorant  fraternity.  From  the 
days  of  Aristoxenes  and  Archestratus  to  those  of 
Ude,  —  Ude,  who  refused  four  hundred  a  year  and 
a  carriage  when  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because  there  was  no 
Oper^  at  Dublin,  —  from  the  days  of  Archestratus 
to  those  of  Ude,  they  have  studied  rather  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  inventive  powers  than  the  laws  of 
physiology'  and  the  stomachs  of  their  patrons.  Ben 
Jonson  furnishes  us  with  an  admirable  description 
of  one  of  these  gentry,  who  are  more  solleitous 
about  the  Invention  of  wonderful  novelties  than  the 
provision  of  a  wholesome  and  sufficient  dinner ;  — 
“  A  master  cook !  ”  exclaims  the  poet :  — 

“  Why,  he  ’■  the  man  of  men 
For  a  prufeisor  ;  he  deaiKDi.  he  draw*. 

He  paints,  he  carves,  he  builds,  he  furtifles  ; 

Makes  cit^els  of  curious  foirl  and  fish, 

Some  he  dry-Hlishes,  some  moats  round  with  brotlis, 

Mounts  marrow-bones,  cuts  fifty -angled  custards, 

Tears  bulwark-pies,  and  for  his  outerworks 
He  raiseth  ramparts  of  immortal  crust ; 

And  leaclieth  all  the  tactics  at  one  dinner ; 

What  ranks,  what  files  to  put  his  dishes  in ; 

The  whole  art  military.  Then  he  knows 
The  iufiuence  of  the  stars  upon  his  meats, 

And  all  their  seasons,  tempers,  qualities 
And  so  to  fit  his  relishes  and  sauces. 

He  has  Nature  in  a  pot,  ’bore  all  the  chemists, 

Or  airy  brethren  of  the  Rosy-Cross. 

He  is  an  architect,  an  engineer, 

A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 

A  general  mathematician !  ” 

It  is  the  cooks  who  are  responsible  for  the  untaste¬ 
ful  monstrosities  and  semi-poisonous  plats  that  still 
figure  in  our  bills  of  fare.  Just  as  the  cooks  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  served  up  to  their  patrons  the  mem¬ 
branous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  the  echinus 
or  sea-hedgehog,  the  flesh  of  young  hawks,  and  espe¬ 
cially  rejoiced  in  a  whole  pig,  boiled  on  one  side  and 
roasted  on  the  other, — the  belly  stuffed  with  thrushes, 
and  yolks  of  eggs,  and  hens,  and  spiced  meats ;  so 
the  cooks  of  modem  London  love  to  disguise  our 
food  with  an  infinite  variety  of  flavors,  until  the  nat¬ 
ural  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  most  curious  e.xaminer 
is  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  component  parts  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  dish.  The  ancient  cooks,  with  a  vegetable, 
could  counterfeit  the  shape  and  the  taste  of  fish  and 
flesh.  We  are  told  that  a  king  of  Bithynia,  having, 
in  one  of  his  expeditious,  strayed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea-side,  conceived  a  violent  longing  for  a 
small  fish  called  aphy,  either  a  pilchard,  an  anchovy, 
or  a  herring.  His  cook  was  a  genius,  however,  and 
could  conquer  obstacles.  He  had  no  aphy,  but  he 


had  a  turnip.  This  he  cut  into  a  perfect  imitation 
of  the  fish ;  then  fried  in  oil,  salted,  and  powdered 
thoroughly  with  the  grains  of  a  dozen  black  poppieg. 
His  majesty  ate,  and  was  delighted !  Never  h^  he 
eaten  a  more  delicious  aphy!  But  our  modem 
cooks  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient.  Give  them  a 
partridge  or  a  pheasant,  a  veal  cutlet  or  a  mutton 
chop,  and  they  will  so  dish  you  up  each  savory  a^ 
tide  that  nothing  of  its  original  flavor  shall  be  dis¬ 
cernible  !  O  Fashion !  O  cooks  1  O  confection¬ 
ers  !  We  are  your  slaves,  your  victims ;  and  our 
stomachs  the  laboratories  in  which  you  coolly  carry 
out  your  experiments.  Look,  for  instance,  at  vege¬ 
tables:  no  food  more  wholesome,  or  more  siniSe, 
and  yet  how  the  cooks  do  torture  and  manipubte' 
them,  until  the  salutary  properties  of  these  cibi  in- 
nocenUs  utterly  disappear ! 

The  ancients,  however,  set  us  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  with  respect  to  the  number  of  guests  one  should 
invite  to  dinner.  Archestratus,  in  his  “  Gastrology,” 
thus  enunciates  his  opinion :  — 

“  I  write  these  precepts  for  ImmorUI  Oreeoe, 

That  rouud  a  table  delicately  spread, 

Or  three,  or  four,  may  ait  in  choice  repast, 

Or  five,  at  most ;  wlio  otherwise  shall  dine. 

Are  like  a  troop  marauding  for  their  prey.” 

Just  SO.  The  present  writer  has  before  now  had  the 
evil  fortune  to  make  one  out  of  four-and-twenty  un¬ 
happy  cosmopolitans  “  intent  upon  dining,”  but  be¬ 
wildered  by  a  Babel  of  noises,  an  armv  of  waiters, 
and  a  Bro^ignagian  pile  of  dishes.  The  Humans 
more  wisely  decreed  that  the  number  should  not  be 
less  than  the  Graces,  or  more  than  the  Muses.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  Roman  gentleman  that  apolo¬ 
gized  to  a  friend  for  not  inviting  him  to  dinner, 
because  his  number  was  complete  ?  There  was  a 
proverb  in  vogue  which  Lmited  that  number  to 
seven :  — 

“  Septem  soDviriam,  norem  conviclum  facere.” 

But  we  should  not  murmur  if  a  liberal  Amphitryon 
invited  us  to  make  the  twelfth  at  his  well-spread 
board.” 

Talking  of  dinners  necessarily  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  dining  hour.  Fashion,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  has  exhibited  the  most  astounding  vagaries. 
In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  polite  French  were 
wont  to  say,  — 

Lever  dt  cinq,  diner  k  neuf ; 

Suuper  k  cinq,  coucher  k  neuf  \ 

Fait  vivre  d^uns  nonante  et  neuf.” 


Froissart  speaks  of  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  I-dui- 
caster  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  he  bad 
supped.  If  our  ancestors  dined  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  did  they  breakfast  ?  When  did  they  get 
up  ?  They  were  early  risers,  undoubtedly  ;  nor 
would  they  have  accomplished  such  surprising  c.x- 
ploits  had  they  not  begun  to  work  and  think  with 
the  first  dawn  of  the  day.  For  some  centuries  the 
dinner-hour  was  fixed  at  ten,  and  the  supper  at  six, 
and  the  later  hours  now  in  vogue  did  not  prevail  in 
England  until  after  the  Restoration. 

Fashion  has  improved  upon  the  past,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  drinking.  There  are,  happily,  few 
three-bottle  men  now-a-days,  and  no  gentleman  con¬ 
siders  it  a  necessary  condition  of  his  hospitality  to 
make  his  guests  so  drunk  that  they  cannot  walk 
home.  The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  temperance 
are  now  very  generally  recognized.  Society  would 
be  scandalized  if  the  peat  Whig  leatler  or  the  ac¬ 
complished  Conservative  guerillarchief  rolled  into 
the  House  of  Commons  “  flustered- with  wine,” — 
seething,  like  Pitt  and  Fox,  with  a  couple  of  bottles 
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of  port.  Hard  drinking  is  no  longer  one  of  our  na- 
tionJ  vices,  as  it  remained  from  our  early  wars  in 
the  Netlierlands  until  the  conclusion  of  our  late 
with  France.  Fashion,  influenced  by  good 
oense,  has  waved  her  wand,  and  the  swine  have 
eea-sed  to  wallow  “  in  Epicurus’s  sty.” 

A  treatise  might  be  written  upon  our  ancient 
drinkin<T  customs.  What  wine-bibbers  and  beer- 
bibbers  were  the  Elizabethan  swash-bucklers,  and 
the  Stuart  cavaliers  !  No  thin  potations ;  no  half- 
filled  cups  fur  them !  In  those  days  he  was  nobody 
that  could  not  “  drink  superoragulum  ” ;  “  carouse 
the  hunter’s  hoope  ” ;  or  “  quaff,  upse  freeze  crosse.” 
The  satirist  N:ish  gives  a  curious  picture  of  society 
in  the  thirsty  Tudor  days.  He  delineates  eight  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  drunkards,  and  each  must  have  bfien  suf- 
ciently  common  to  enable  him  so  accurately  to  de¬ 
tect  and  describe  their  humors. 

“  The  first,”  he  says,  “  Is  Ape-drunk,  and  he  leaps 
and  sings,  and  hollows  and  dances  for  the  heavens ; 
the  second  is  Lyon-drunk,  and  he  flings  the  pots 
sbout  the  house,  breaks  the  glass  windows  with  his 
dagger,  and  is  apt  to  quarrel  with  any  man  that 
speaks  to  him ;  the  third  is  Swine-drunk,  heavy, 
lumpish,  and  sleepy,  and  cries  for  a  little  more 
drink,  and  a  few  more  clothes ;  the  fourth  is  Sheep- 
drunk,  wi.se  in  his  own  conceit  when  he  cannot 
bring  forth  a  right  word;  the  fifth  is  Maudlin- 
drunk,  when  a  fellow  will  weep  for  kindness  in  the 
midst  of  his  drink,  and  kiss  you,  saying,  ‘  By  God, 
captain,  I  love  thee;  go  thy  ways,  thou  dost  not 
think  so  often  of  me  as  I  do  of  thee :  I  would  (if  it 
pleased  God)  I  could  not  love  thee  as  I  do  ’ ;  and 
then  he  puts  his  finger  in  his  eye  and  cries.  The 
nxth  is  Martin-drunk,  when  a  man  is  drunk,  and 
drinks  himself  sober  ere  he  stir ;  the  seventh  is 
Goatrdrunk,  when  in  his  drunkenness  he  had  no 
mind  but  on  It'chery.  The  eighth  is  Fox-drunk, 
when  he  is  crafty  drunk,  as  many  of  the  Dutchmen 
be,  which  will  never  bargain  but  when  they  are 
drunk.  All  these  species,  and  more,  I  have  seen 
practised  in  one  company  at  one  sitting;  when  I 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  sober  amongst  them 
onlv  to  note  their  several  humors.” 

I'd  drink  super-ragidum,  that  is,  on  the  rail,  is 
thus  explained  by  Nash :  “  After  a  man  has  turned 
up  the  bottom  of  his  cup,  a  drop  was  allowed  to 
settle  on  the  thumb-nail.  If  more  than  a  drop 
trickled  down,  the  drinker  was  compelled  to  drink 
again  by  way  of  penance.” 

Provocative*  of  drink  were  freely  relished  by  our 
roystering,  hard-drinking  cavaliers.  These  were 
called  “  slioeing-horns,”  “  whetters,”  “  drawersK)n,” 
and  “  pullers-on.”  Massinger  puts  forth  a  curious 
list,  whose  perusal  will  induce  the  reader  to  be 
thankful  for  Fashion’s  changes:  — 

“  I  usher 

8ach  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast 
At  nerer  yet  I  cooked  ;  H  is  not  botargo, 

Fried  fro)^,  potatoes  marrowedf  cavear. 

Carps*  tonyues,  the  pith  of  an  Kn^rlrah  chine  of  beef, 

Nor  oar  Italian,  delicate  wild  mushrooms, 

And  yet  a  drawer-on  too ;  and  if  you  show  not 
An  appetite,  and  a  stronp^  one,  I  *11  not  say 
To  sat  It,  but  derour  it,  without  irraoe  too, 

(V.»  it  will  not  stay  u  preface,)  I  am  ahamed, 

Aul  all  my  past  prorocatlres  will  be  jeered  at.” 

Ben  Jonson  aflbrds  us  some  glimpses  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  habits  common  to  all  classes.  In  the  comedy 
of  “  Bartholomew  Fair  ”  he  makes  Overdo  say ; 
“  Look  into  any  angle  of  the  town,  the  Streights, 
or  the  Bermudas,  where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is 
read,  and  how  do  they  entertain  the  time,  but  with 
bottle-ale  and  tobacco  ?  The  lecturer  is  o’  one 


side,  and  his  pupils  o’  the  other;  but  the  seconds 
are  still  bottle-ale  and  tobacco,  for  which  the  lec¬ 
turer  reads,  and  the  novices  pay.  Thirty  pound  a 
week  in  bottle- ale !  forty  in  tobacco !  and  ten  more 
in  ale  again  !  Then  for  a  suit  to  drink  in,  so  much, 
and,  that  being  slaver’d  so  much  for  another  suit, 
and  then  a  third  suit  and  a  fourth  suit !  and  still  the 
bottle-ale  slavereth,  and  the  tobacco  stinketh.” 

After  the  Restoration,  England  for  a  time  aban¬ 
doned  herself  to  a  national  saturnalia,  and  men 
drank  deeply,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  himl. 
The  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  are  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  wild  debauchery  and  drunken  extravagance. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  next  generation  ;  with  the 
generation  that  looked  upon  George,  Prince  Regent, 
as  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe ;  shameless  prof¬ 
ligacy  and  mad  drunkenness  were  the  reproach  of 
every  class.  A  three-bottle  man  was  then  a  King 
In  Israel !  Statesmen  drank  deep  at  their  political 
councils ;  soldiers  drank  deep  in  the  mess-room ;  ladies 
drank  in  their  boudoirs  ;  gentlemen  at  their  clubs  and 
their  dining-tables !  The  criminal  on  his  way  to 
Tyburn  stopped  to  drink  a  parting  glass.  Hogarth, 
in  his  wonderful  pictures,  has  held  the  mirror  up  to 
society  ;  in  his  “  Gin  Lane  ”  and  “  Beer  Court,”  as 
in  his  “  Marriage  k  la  Mode,”  ha*  shown  how  general 
was  the  shame,  how  terrible  the  curse  !  Thank 
Heaven !  it  is  not  “  the  fashion,”  in  this  present 
year  of  grace,  to  bemuse  one’s  self  with  drink.  We 
love  the  cheerful  “  glass,”  but  eschew  the  “  punch¬ 
bowl  ”  and  the  “  bottle.” 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  English  fashions 
chiefly.  Before  we  quit  the  subject,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  glance  at  the  customary  food  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  We  shall  find  that  man  exercises  his  gas- 
tronomical  powers  upon  an  astonishing  variety  of 
subjects.  Not  many  of  these  should  wu  be  solicitous 
for  Fashion  to  render  popular  in  the  British  isles, 
notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  exertions  and  gen¬ 
erous  sacrifices  of  the  members  of  the  Acclimatiza¬ 
tion  Society. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  philanthropic  gour¬ 
mands, —  some  adventurous  Brown,  Jones,  and  Rob¬ 
inson,  —  are  going  on  a  tour  of  culinary  discovery. 
First,  then,  they  may  dine  with  the  Es(]uiinaux  in  a 
field  of  ice,  and  be  treated  to  tallow  candles  as  a 
particularly  delicious  dish,  with  a  slice  of  seal  by 
way  of  something  solid.  Or  they  will  find  their 
plates  loaded  with  the  liver  of  the  walrax,  —  which, 
by  the  way,  an  American  savant  has  commended  in 
enthusiastic  terras.  They  may  vary  their  dinner  by 
helping  themselves  to  a  lump  of  whale-meat,  red  and 
coarse  and  rancid,  but  very  toothsome  to  an  Esqui¬ 
maux  notwithstanding! 

If  they  sat  down  at  a  Greenlander’s  table,  they 
would  find  it  leaded  with,  or,  to  use  the  fashionable 
expression,  “  groaning  under  ”  a  dish  of  “  half-putrid 
whale’s  tail,”  which  has  been  lauded  as  a  savory 
matter,  not  dissimilar  in  flavor  to  cream  cheese! 
Walrus’  tongue  is  also  a  dainty,  and  the  liver  of 
porpoise  makes  a  Greenlander’s  mouth  water.  They 
may  finish  their  repast  with  a  slice  of  reindeer  or  a 
roasted  rat,  and  drink  to  their  host’s  health  in  a 
bumper  of  train  oil. 

If  their  fastidious  taste  will  not  allow  them  to  rest 
content  with  these  varieties  of  Arctic  fare,  they  may 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.  In  South  America,  for 
instance.  Fashion  recognizes  a  notable  plat  in  the 
tongue  of  the  sea-lion.  “  We  cut  off,”  says  a  curious 
traveller,  “  the  tip  of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sea-lion  just  killed.'  Alx>ut  sixteen  or 
eighteen  of  us  ate  each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we 
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all  thAugfat  it  so  ^ood  that  we  regretted  that  we  could 
not  eat  more  of  it.”  We  remember  to  have  read  in 
an  American  magazine  that,  in  Honduras,  the  tail 
of  the  manatu,  or  sea-cow,  is  a  staple  dish  for  the 
table,  though  new  settlers  cannot  at  first  overcome 
its  striking  resemblance  to  man.  The  female  has 
hands,  and  holds  its  young  up  to  its  breast  precisely 
as  a  human  mother  would.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
manatu  would  be  objected  to  by  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson. 

Let  them  visit  China,  then,  where  Fashion  and 
the  cooks  have  invented  some  extraordinary  dishes. 
Among  these  a  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  soup 
compounded  from  sharks’  fins,  so  that  they  import 
every  year  from  India  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
hundred-weight  of  them.  Off  Kurrachee,  near  Bom¬ 
bay,  about  forty  thousand  sharks  are  annually  offered 
up  to  John  Chinaman’s  eccentric  appetite.  Then 
the  rats !  Why,  game  is  not  half  so  religiously  pre¬ 
served  in  England,  nor  is  venison  nearly  so  much 
esteemed.  Birds’  nests,  too,  supply  the  materials  of 
a  very  fashionable  soup.  Those  made  use  of  are  the 
nests  of  the  Hirundo  esetdenta.  The  gathering  of 
these  nests,  which  arc  ]>rocured  from  caves  on  the 
southerly  sea-coast  of  Java,  takes  place  three  times 
in  a  year,  —  in  the  end  of  April,  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  in  December.  “  They  are  composed  of  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  but  as  yet  they  have  never 
been  analyzed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  show  the 
constituents.  Externally,  they  resemble  ill-concoct¬ 
ed,  fibrous  isinglass,  and  are  of  a  white  color,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  red.  Their  thickness  is  little  more  than  that 
of  a  silver  spoon,  and  the  weight  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  ounce.  When  dry  they  are  brittle  and 
wrinkled ;  the  size  is  nearly  that  of  a  goose’s  egg. 
Those  that  arc  dry,  white,  and  clean  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  are  packed  in  bundles,  with  split 
rattans  run  through  to  preserve  the  shape.  Those 
procured  after  the  young  are  fledged  are  not  salable 
in  China.  ....  After  the  nests  are  obtained,  they 
are  separated  from  feathers  and  dirt,  are  carefully 
dried  and  packed,  and  are  then  fit  for  the  market. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  the  only  people  that  purchase 
them  for  their  own  use,  bring  them  in  junks  to  this 
market,  where  they  command  extravagant  prices ; 
the  best,  or  white  kind,  often  being  worth  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  picul  (a  Chinese  weight,  equal  to 
133^  lb.  avoirdupois),  which  is  nearly  twice  their 
weight  in  silver.  The  middling  kind  is  worth  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred,  and  the  worst,  or  those 
procured  after  fledging,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  dollars  per  picul.  The  labor  bestowed 
to  render  the  birds’  nest  fit  for  table  is  enormous ; 
every  feather,  stick,  or  impurity  of  any  kind  is  care¬ 
fully  removed ;  and  then,  after  undergoing  many 
washings  and  preparations,  it  is  made  into  a  soft, 
delicious  jelly.” 

John  Chinaman  has  a  penchant  for  dogs,  and  fat¬ 
tens  them  as  the  Berkshire  farmer  fattens  pigs. 
This  predilection  is  also  shared  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Zanzibar,  in  Africa,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  half-mannish,  half- 
brutish  aborigines  of  Australia.  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  —  in  Canton  —  may  go  to  the  butcher’s 
shop,  and  order  “  a  fine  leg  of  young  dog,”  just  as 
Mrs.  Tomkins  onlers  her  “  leg  of  lamb  ”  at  her 
butcher’s  in  Camberwell.  A  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  asserts  that,  at  a  house 
or  hut  where  on  one  occasion  he  dined,  near  every 
place  at  table  was  a  plump  young  dog  ;  and  its  flesh 
was  so  much  relished  by  his  liberal  palate,  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  combining  the  pecubar  excellences 


of  lamb  and  pork.  These  Sandwich  dogs  are  fed 
with  peculiar  nicety,  and  are  considered  fit  for 
market  when  two  years  old.  The  mode  in  whicli 
they  ye  cooked  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A  hole  is 
dug  in  the  ground  large  enough  to  contain  the 
puppy.  A  good  fire  is  built  up  in  this  hole,  and 
large  stones  cast  into  it  to  remain  until  red-hot 
You  then  pile  these  red-hot  stones  about  the  sides 
and  bottom,  throw  in  leaves  of  odorous  plants,  and 
lay  the  dog,  well  cleaned  and  carefully  prepared 
upon  the  glowing  stones.  IMore  leaves,  more  stones, 
and,  finally,  some  earth  are  heaped  upon  the  smok¬ 
ing  dainty,  until  the  oven  becomes,  as  it  were,  he^ 
metically  sealed.  The  meat  when  done,  is  full  of 
delicious  juices,  and  worthy  of  a  place  at  the  Lord 
Mayors  table  on  the  9th  of  November. 

Fashion,  in  Siam,  prescribes  a  curry  of  ants’  eggs 
as  necessary  at  every  well-ordered  banijuet.  They 
are  not  larger  —  the  eggs  —  than  grains  of  pepper, 
and  to  an  unaccustomed  palate  have.no  particular 
flavor.  Besides  being  curried,  they  are  brought  to 
table  rolled  in  green  leaves,  mingled  with  shreds  or 
very  fine  slices  of  fat  pork. 

The  Me.xicans,  a  people  dear  to  Napoleon  III., 
make  a  species  of  bread  of  the  eggs  of  insects;  hemip¬ 
terous  insects  which  frequent  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Mexican  lagunes.  The  natives  cultivate,  in  the  la- 
gune  of  Chaleo,  a  sort  of  carex  called  toute,  on  which 
the  insects  deposit  their  eggs  very  freely.  This  oarex 
is  made  into  bundles,  which  are  removed  to  the  Lake 
Texcuco,  and  floated  in  the  water  until  covered  with 
eggs.  The  bundles  are  then  taken  up,  dried,  and 
beaten  over  a  large  cloth.  The  eggs  being  thus 
disengaged,  are  cleaned,  sifted,  and  [lounded  into  | 
flour.  ; 

Penguins’  eggs,  connorants’  eggs,  gulls’  eggs,  : 
albatrosses’  eggs,  turtles’  eggs,  —  all  are  made  sub-  ' 
servient  to  man’s  culinary  experiments.  Turtles’ 
eggs  are  of  the  same  size  as  pigeons’  eggs.  The 
mother  turtle  deposits  them  at  night,  —  about  one 
hundred  at  a  time,  —  in  the  dry  sand,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  genial  sun.  The  Indian 
tribes  who  dwell  upon  the  palmy  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  jirocure  from  them  a  sweet  and  limpid  oil, 
which  is  their  substitute  for  butter.  Lizards’  eggs 
are  regarded  as  a  honne  louche  in  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands :  and  the  eggs  of  the  guana,  a 
species  of  lizard,'  arc  much  favored  by  West  In¬ 
dians.  Alligators’  eggs,  too,  are  eaten  in  the  An-  | 
tilles,  and  resemble  hens’  eggs,  it  is  saiil,  in  size  and 
shape..  Infinite  is  the  variety  of  edibles  discovered 
by  necessity,  and  sanctioned  by  fashion  ! 

An  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years  ago,  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  France  the  practice  of  “  hippophagy,”  but 
Fashion  did  not  take  kindly  to  horse-flesh.  M.  Isj-  i 
dore  St.  Hilaire,  however,  grew  enthusiastic  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  new  viand.  “  Horse-flesh,”  he  e.x-  | 
claimed,  “  has  long  been  regarded  as  of  a  sweetish,  i 
disagreeable  taste,  very  tough,  and  not  to  be  eaten  j 
without  difficulty.  But  so  many  different  facts  are  j 
opposed  to  this  prejudice,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  the  slightness  of  its  foundation.  The 
free  or  wild  horse  is  hunted  as  game  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  it  exists,  —  Asia,  Africa,  and 
.America,  —  and,  perhaps,  even  now,  in  Europe. 
The  domestic  horse  itself  is  made  use  of  as  alimen¬ 
tary  as  well  as  au.xiliary  —  in  some  cases  altogether 
alimentary  —  in  Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

“  Its  flesh  is  relished  by  people  the  most  different  j 
in  their  manner  of  life,  and  of  ra(;es  the  most 
diverse,  —  Negro,  Mongol,  Malay,  American,  Cau- 
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easian.  It  was  much  esteemed  up  to  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  amou"  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nabbns  of  Western  Europe,  who  had  it  in  general 
use,  and  gave  it  up  with  regret.  Soldiers  to  whom 
it  has  been  served  out,  and  people  in  towns  who 
have  purchased  it  in  markets,  have  frequently  taken 
it  for  beef.  Still  more  often,  and  indeed  habitually, 
it  has  been  sold  in  restaurants,  even  in  the  best,  as 
venison  (!),  nnd  without  the  customers  ever  suspect¬ 
ing  the  fraud  or  complaining  of  it.”  Let  our 
readers  take  warning  by  this  revelation,  and  never 
call  for  venison  at  a  Parisian  restaurant 

Insects,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  supply  es¬ 
teemed  dishes.  Thus,  locusts  are  eaten  by  several 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians ;  the  Bushmen  of 
Afiica  indulge  in  roasted  spiders;  ni.iggots  tickle 
the  palates  of  the  Australian  aborigines ;  and  the 
Chinese  feast  upon  the  chrysalis  of  the  silkworm. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  indulge  in 
frogs  as  a  peculiarly  edible  delicacy.  After  the 
rains,  says  a  traveller,  they  are  taken  from  the  ditch 
that  encompasses  the  walls  of  Manilla,  in  great 
numbers,  lor  they  are  then  fat,  in  gootl  condition 
for  eating,  and  make  an  admirable  curry.  The 
French  are  still  a  frog-eating  people.  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  in  his  amusing  “  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History,”  observes :  — 

“In  France,  frogs  are  considered  a  lu.xury,  as  any 
ion  vioarit  ordering  a  dish  of  them  at  the  Trois 
Frferes,  at  Paris,  may,  by  the  long  price,  speedily 
ascertain.  Not  wishing  to  try  sueh  an  e.xpensive 
experiment  in  gastronomy,  I  went  to  the  large  mar- 
I  ket  in  the  Fau&)urg  St.  Germain,  and  inquired  for 
frogs.  I  was  referred  to  a  stately-looking  dame  at 
a  &h-stall,  who  produced  a  box  nearly  full  of  them, 
huddling  and  crawling  about,  and  occasionally 
croaking  as  though  aware  of  the  fate  to  which  they 
were  destined.  The  price  fi.xed  was  two  a  penny, 
and  having  ordered  a  dish  to  be  prepared,  the  Dame 
de  la  IlalTe  dived  her  hand  in  among  them,  and 
I  having  secured  her  vietim  by  the  hind  legs,  she 
I  severed  him  in  twain  with  a  sharp  knife ;  the  legs, 
minus  skin,  still  struggling,  were  placed  on  a  dish  ! 

:  and  the  head,  with  forelegs  alli.xed,  retained  life 
and  motion,  and  performed  such  motions  that  the 
operation  became  painful  to  look  at.  These  legs 
were  afterwards  cooxed  at  the  restaurateur’s,  being 
served  up  fried  in  bread-crumbs,  as  larks  are  in 
England ;  and  most  excellent  eating  they  were, 
tasting  more  like  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  rabbit 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  I  afterwards 
tried  a  dish  of  the  common  English  frog,  but  his 
flesh  is  not  so  white  nor  so  tender  as  that  of  his 
French  brother.” 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  have  not  as  yet  intro¬ 
duced  frogs  into  our  English  bills  of  fare,  and,  as 
far  as  our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we  trust  no  such 
innovation  will  be  attempted.  But  if  ever  frogs 
should  figure  on  our  tables,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that  our  cooks  will  prevent  them  from  tast¬ 
ing  like  frogs,  —  they  will  so  spice,  and  flavor,  and 
combine,  and  dilute  the  dish.  As  Sam  Slick  says,  — 
“  Veal,  to  be  good,  must  look  like  anything  else  but 
veal.  You  must  n’t  know  it  when  you  see  it,  or 
it’s  vulgar;  mutton  must  be  incog.,  too;  beef  must 
have  a  mask  on;  anythin’  that  looks  solid,  bike 
a  spoon  to ;  anythin’  that  looks  light,  cut  with  a 
Liife ;  if  a  thing  looks  like  fish,  you  take  your  oath 
it  u  flesh  ;  and  if  it  seems  real  flesh,  it ’s  only  dis¬ 
guised,  for  it ’s  sure  to  be  fish ;  nothin’  must  be 
nateral,  —  natur  is  out  of  fashion  here.  This  Is  a 
manufacturin’  country  ;  everything  is  done  by  ma¬ 


chinery,  and  that  that  ain’t,  must  be  made  to  look 
like  it;  and  1  must  say,  the  dinner  machinery  is 
perfect.” 
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BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  XV. 

AT  THE  TIDAL  TRAIX. 

“  Tueke ’s  a  job  for  you  to-day,  Jim,”  said  the 
irreproachable  Harris  to  Mr.  James  Swain,  when 
he  presented  himself  at  half  past  eight  at  Bouth’s 
house,  according  to  his  tkequent  custom. 

“I  didn’t  come  after  no  jobs  this  momin’,”  said 
Jim ;  “  I  come  to  see  the  missis.” 

“  Ah,  but  you  can’t  see  her,  she  sdn’t  up,  and  the 
job  Is  particular  wanted  to  be  done.” 

Jim  looked  moody  and  discontented,  but  cheered 
up  when  Harris  represented  that  he  might  see  Mrs. 
Kouth  on  his  return.  The  “job”  was  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  Bouth’s  clothes  and  letters,  as  directed,  at 
his  chambers  in  Tokenhouse-yard.  The  boy  was 
troubled  in  bis  mind,  irresolute.  George  Dallas’s 
sudden  illness,  the  photograph  he  had  seen,  these 
things  added  to  the  perplexity  he  was  in  already. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  speak  to  Mrs.  Bouth  first ; 
he  did  not  know ;  at  all  events,  he  might  tell  her 
what  had  occurred  yesterday,  without  mentioning 
the  portrait,  and  see  what  efiect  it  had  upon  her. 
He  had  thought  about  it  all,  until,  between  his  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  his  untaught  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  his  genuine  but  puzzled  gc^-will,  he 
was  quite  bewildered.  He  had  brought  with  him 
that  morning,  with  9  vague  notion  wat  it  might 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  show  it  to  Mrs.  Bouth,  but 
a  settled  resolution  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Dallas,  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  he  kept  carefully  secreted  in  the  hole  in 
the  wall  at  home,  and  as  he  trudged  away  City¬ 
wards,  carrying  a  small  leather  bag  containing  the 
required  clothes  and  letters,  he  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  his  grimy  pocket  and  grew  more  and  more 
thoughtful  and  depressed. 

Arrived  at  Tokenhouse-yard,  the  clerk  took  the 
bag  from  him,  and  suggested  that  he  had  better 
wait,  in  case  Mr.  Bouth  should  require  his  further 
services.  So  Jim  waited,  and  presently  Bouth 
came  out  into  the  pa-ssage.  Jim’s  private  opinion 
of  Stewart  Bouth’s  character  and  disposition  has 
been  already  stated ;  of  his  personal  appearance  he 
entertained  an  equally  low  one,  and  much  opposed 
to  the  general  sentiment.  “  An  ill-looking,  down¬ 
looking  dog,  I  call  him,”  Jim  had  said  to  himself 
more  than  once ;  “  more  like  the  Pirate  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  or  the  Bandit  of  Bokarer,  I  think,  than 
anybody  as  I  knows  out  of  the  pictures.” 

More  ill-looking,  more  down-looking  than  ever 
Jim  Swain  thought  Stewart  Bouth  when  he  spoke 
to  him  that  morning.  His  face  was  colorless,  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  the  glance  troubled  and  wandering, 
his  voice  harsh  and  uneven.  He  gave  Jim  a_  brief 
order  to  meet  him  at  the  London-bridge  railway 
station  the  same  evening,  at  a  quarter  to  six.  “  I 
shall  have  a  message  for  you,”  said  Bouth.  “  Be 
punctual,  remember.”  And  then  he  turned  away 
abruptly  and  went  into  his  room,  shutting  the  door 
roughly. 

“He  ain’t  in  the  best  of  humors,  even  of  his  own, 
and  they  ’re  none  on  ’em  good,”  thought  Jim,  as  he 
turned  out  of  Tokenhouse-yard  and  took  his  way 
westward  again,  keeping  his  hand  permanently  in 
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his  pocket  this  time.  A  fresh  disappcuntment 
awaited  him  at  Routh’s  house.  Mrs.  Routh  had 
gone  out  immediately  after  she  had  breakfasted. 
Did  site  know  be  wanted  to  see  her?  Jim  asked. 
Harris  was  rather  tickled  by  the  question. 

“Isay,”  he  remarked,  “you’re  getting  on," Jim; 
you  ’ll  be  as  impident  as  a  cock  sparrow  presently. 
I  didn’t  happen  to  tell  her;  but,  if  I  ’ad,  do  you 
think  she ’d  a  stayed  in  to  give  you  the  chance  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  do;  wot’s  more,  I’m  sure  she  would,” 
said  Jim,  and  walked  moodily  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Harris  in  a  line  attitude  of  surprise  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old.  When  that  functionary  finally  left  off  look¬ 
ing  after  tlie  boy,  and  shut  the  door,  he  did  so  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  prolonged  whistle. 

It  was  only  ten  o’clock,  and  Jim  had  lieen  told  to 
go  to  Mr.  Dallas’s  at  eleven.  The  interval  troubled 
him ;  be  couUl  not  settle  his  mind  to  the  pursuit  of 
odd  jobs.  He  did  not  mind  “  hanging  about  ” ;  he 
would  hang  about  Piccadilly  till  the  time  came. 
But  when  .Jim  reached  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Dallas  lodged,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
it  an  object  of  lively  curiosity  to  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  crowding  the  pavement,  notwithstanding 
tlie  active  interference  of  a  policeman,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  clear  a  passage  for  two  ladies  whose  carriage 
was  before  the  door,  and  one  of  whom  was  evident¬ 
ly  in  the  deepe-st  distress.  Jim  plungeil  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  concourse,  and  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eager  questions,  to  which  he  received  simnl- 
taneons  but  contradictory  replies. 

“  He ’s  dead !  ”  “  No  he  is  n’t”  "  He  "s  his 
brother,  I  tell  you ;  I  heard  the  cook  a-tellin’  the 
milk-boy.”  “  He  ain’t  his  brother ;  the  old  ’un ’s 
his  uncle ;  and  he ’s  been  and  murdered  his  cousin.” 
Such  were  a  few  of  the  sentences  .Jim  caught  as  his 
cariosity  and  anxiety  rose  to  frenzy. 

“  Wot  is  it?  wot  is  it?  Do  tell  me.  Is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  Mr.  Dallas?”  he  asked  implor¬ 
ingly  of  the  servant  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
the  two  ladies  (who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  honse),  and  was  just  about  to  shut  it  in  the 
faces  of  a  few  scores  of  anxious  inqnrrers  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  pierce  the  depths  of  the  hall,  and  to  see 
through  the  dining-room  doors.  “  Don’t  you 
know  me?  I  was  here  yesterday.  I  have  been 
here  before.  I  was  to  see  Mr.  Dallas  at  eleven. 
Can’t  I  see  him  ?  Is  he  worse  ?  ” 

The  woman  did  know  the  boy,  and  she  at  once 
admitted  him. 

“  Come  in,”  she  said ;  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  inside.  It ’s 
a  deal  worse  than  hLs  health  that’s  the  matter.” 
S5  Jim  vanished  into  the  honse,  a  distinction  which, 
being  unattainable  by  themselves,  was  regarded 
with  much  indignation  by  the  crowd.  Temporarily 
dispersed  by  the  active  policeman,  they  gathered 
again,  hoping  the  boy  would  come  out,  when  tliey 
might  TOunce  upon  and  extract  information  fh»n 
him.  But  they  waited  in  vain;  the  boy  did  not 
come  out.  The  carriage  still  remained  at  the  door, 
and  in  about  an  hour  a  gentleman  of  grave  and 
busy  aspect  issued  from  the  maddeningly  mysterious 
mansion,  stepped  into  the  vehicle,  and  was  driven 
rapidly  away.  'Die  crowd  was  not  in  luck ;  no  one 
heard  the  onler  given  to  the  coachman.  'Dien 
such  silence  and  desolation  as  can  ever  fall  on  Picca¬ 
dilly  fell  upon  the  scene,  and  the  gay-looking, 
brightly-decorated  bouse  obstinately  hid  its  secret. 

*1110  woman  who  recognized  Jim  told  him  the 
story  of  the  events  which  had  occurred,  in  the  hall, 
spewing  in  a  hurried  whisper  and  with  much  gen¬ 


uine  womanly  compassion.  Jim  heard  her  wiA  j 
beating  heart  and  shaking  limbs.  As  the  bo» 
leaned  gainst  the  wall,  re^irdless  of  the  dam^ii 
properties  of  his  tousled  head  resting  on  the  spoilt 
paint,  he  wondered  if  this  was  like  fainting,  and 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  keep  from  “iroiiH» 
off”  like  Mr.  Dallas.  ™ 

“  We  ’re  strangers  to  Mr.  Felton,  of  course,”  said 
the  woman;  “and  it’s  natural  everybody  as  can 
should  like  to  keep  their  troubles  to  themselres  for 
it  don’t  do  no  good  tellin’  of  ’em,  and  people  don’t 
think  no  more  of  you ;  but  there ’s  things  as  can 
and  things  as  can’t  be  hid,  and  them  as  can’t  has 
been  a  takin’  place  here.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jim,  faintly ;  for  the  words  he  bad 
heard  in  the  crowd  were  rin^ng  iu  his  cars;  “yes, 
yes ;  but  tell  me  —  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,  as  plain  as  I  can  make  it  out  Mr. 
Felton  had  some  letters  yesterday, — letters  as 
come  from  America,  —  and  there  were  a  carte  of 
his  son  in  ’em ;  he  has  n’t  seen  nor  yet  heard  of  bin 
for  ever  so  long ;  and  when  Mr.  Dallas  see  the  carte 
he  knew  as  the  man  was  the  same  as  was  murdered, 
and  never  found  out,  in  the  ^ring.” 

“Well?”  said  Jim.  “Yes?.  Go  on.”  Tbe 
faint  feeling  was  subsiding;  he  was  beginning  to 
understand. 

“  It  were  an  awful  shock  for  Mr.  Dallas  to  find 
out  as  his  cousin  had  been  murdered,  and  to  hare 
to  break  it  to  the  father ;  and  no  wonder  he  fainted 
over  it  Nobody  knows  how  he  did  it,  bat  there 
must  have  been  a  dreadful  scene ;  for  I  should  n’t 
ha’  known  Mr.  Felton  from  the  dead  when  I  vent 
to  ask,  through  their  not  answering  James’s  knock, 
whether  they  was  a  goin’  to  have  any  dinner.  He 
was  sittin’  in  his  chair,  white  and  ({uiet ;  and  Mr. 
DaHas,  —  he  as  had  been  took  so  bad  himself  in  tbe 
beginnin’,  —  he  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  and  I  think  his  arm  was  round  his  neck ;  hot  1 
could  n’t  see  his  face,  for  he  only  put  out  his  hind, 
and  says  lie,  ‘  No,  thank  you,  Mary  ;  go  awjw  for  i 
little,  please.’  I  waited  in  the  passage,  but  I  never 
heard  a  word  pass  between  them;  and  we  didn’t 
know  whatever  could  be  the  matter,  for  we  only 
knew  about  the  letters  after  Mr.  Dallas  had  been 
took  up.” 

’  “  Mr.  Dallas  took  up  ?  'Diey  said  that  outnde, 
but  I  thought  it  must  be  their  larks.  Wotever  do 
you  mean  ?  Go  on,  —  go  on ;  tell  me  —  quick !  ” 

“It’s  quite  true;  no  larks  at  all.  It  might  be 
about  eight  or  nine,  and  we  was  all  sittin’  down 
stwrs,  a  talkin’  about  the  parlors,  and  a  very  qniA 
ring  comes  to  the  ’all  door.  James  opens  it,  and  in 
comes  two  men,  very  short  and  business-like,  which 
they  must  see  Mr.  Dallas,  and  can’t  take  no  denW. 
So  James  goes  to  the  door  to  ask  if  Mr.  Dallas  will 
see  them,  but  they  ’re  too  quick  for  James,  and  walk 
in ;  and  in  two  minutes  there ’s  a  great  to  do  and 
explanation,  and  Mr.  Dallas  is  took  up.” 

“  But  wot  for  ?  —  wot  had  he  done  ?  ”  asked  Jim. 

“  Murdered  his  cousin,  don’t  I  tell  you !  ”  said  the 
woman,  a  little  sniqipishly.  “  Ain’t  I  a-tellin’  of 
you  as  plain  as  I  can  speak.  He ’d  been  and  mim 
tiered  this  other  gentleman  wot  nobody  knew,  in 
the  spring,  and  then  he  sets  the  police  a  lookin’  after 
his  cousin,  and  just  tells  them  enough  to  make  thm 
know  as  the  other  gentleman  was  him,  which 
they 'd  never  had  a  notion  of  before,  so  they  come 
and  took  him  on  8as|Mcion  of  the  murder,  and  Mr. 
Felton  went  away  with  him.  We  was  all  there 
when  they  put  the  handcuffs  on  him,  and  his  uncle 
he  Btcqiped  him  in  the  ’all,  as  they  was  goin’  to  the 
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c»b,  and  saya  he,  ‘  (Jeorge,  my  boy,  I  do  this,  that 
no  one  mapr  think  I ’m  deceived,’  and  he  puts  his 
bnnds  on  his  shoulders  and  kisses  him,  as  if  he  was 
»  woman,  before  us  all.” 

Jim  listened,  pale  and  breathless,  but  quite  silent 

“  Mr.  Felton  were  out  pretty  near  all  night ;  and 
I  when  he  come  ’ome,  the  gentleman  as  is  here  now 
yere  with  him.  He  has  n’t  been  to  bed  at  all,  and 
!  I  have  n’t  seen  him,  but  just  when  I  let  the  lady  in, 

^  which  she ’s  a  sweet  lookin’  creature,  and  has  been 

ayin’  dreadful.” 

“  Let  me  see  Mr.  Felton,”  said  Jim,  catching  the 
woman  by  her  dress,  and  speaking  with  the  utmost 
I  eagerness  and  passion,  “  let  me  see  him.  I  came  to 

I  gee  Mr.  Dallas  about  this  business.  Let  me  see  Mr. 

Felton.” 

“  You  came !  why  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 
smd  the  woman ;  her  curiosity  vehemently  aroused. 

“I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,”  said  Jim,  adroitly; 
“you  shall  hear  it  all  afterwards,  —  a  cur’ous  story 
as  any  one  ever  had  to  tell.  Mr.  Dallas  never  did 
it,— not  he,  I  know  better  than  that.  I  can  tell 
Mr.  Feltoil  a  great  deal.” 

« I  must  ask  if  he  will  see  yon,”  said  the  woman  ; 
« if  he  won’t,  perhaps  the  lawyer  —  ” 

“No,  no,  it  must  be  Mr.  Felton  himself.  Let  me 
into  the  room.” 

She  offered  no  resistance,  and  in  another  minute 
Jim  was  in  the  presence  of  a  group  composed  of  Mr. 
Felton,  a.grare  gentleman,  who  looked  like  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  Clare  Carruthers,  and 
a  plain,  clcver-looking  young  woman,  who  was 
Clare’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Stanhope.  The  lawyer  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  were  seated  by  a  table,  in  close  con¬ 
versation,  wliich  they  carried  on  in  lowered  tones. 
Clare  atid  Mr.  Felton  stood  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
the  girl’s  gulden  head  was  resting  on  her  compan¬ 
ion’s  shoulder,  and  she  was  crying  silently,  but  un¬ 
restrained. 

I  “  Is  he  very,  very  ill  ?  ”  she  had  said,  a  little  be- 
I  fore  Jim  entered  the  room. 

“  Not  seriously  so,  my  dear,  and  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  tlian  that  his  strength  failed 
him  so  completely.  It  gives  us  time,  and  I  need  it,  I 
am  so  bewildered  even  yet.” 

“  Did  Mr.  Ixiwther  say  —  say  that  he  was  not  — 
not  brought  before  the  magistrates,  not  brought  into 
that  dreadful  place,  to-day  V  ”  said  Clare,  her  voice 
hardly  audible  for  her  sobs. 

“  Yei,  my  dear.  Think  a  little ;  I  could  not  be 
here  if  he  had  not  so  much  respite.  Clare,  I  am  a 
chief  witness ;  I  must  be  there,  you  know,  to  tell 

them  about  —  about  my  son - ”  lie  paused,  and 

closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  The  case  was  called  pro  forma  this  morning,  but 
Jlr.  Lowther’s  partner,  his  brother,  easily  procured 
a  delay.  George  was  too  ill  to  appear,  but  he  sent 
me  word  that  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong.” 

“  Can  no  one  sec  him  ?  ”  .asked  Clare,  imploring¬ 
ly.  “  O,  Mr.  Felton,  can  no  one  go  to  him?  Can 
no  one  give  him  any  comfort,  —  help  him  to  bear 
It  ?  Are  they  so  cruel  as  that,  are  they  so  cruel  ?  ” 

“  Hush,  dear,  it  is  not  cruel ;  it  is  right.  No  one 
caa  see  him  lor  the  present  but  Mr.  Lowther,  —  Mr. 
James  Ixiwther,  who  is  with  him  now,  I  dare  say, 
who  will  be  here  this  afternoon.” 

“  How  can  you  bear  it  ?  how  are  you  ever  to  bear 
it  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  My  dear,  I  must  bear  it ;  and  I  have  Ume  be¬ 
fore  me  in  which  to  suffer :  this  is  the  time  for  action. 
You  must  help  me,  Clare,  my  dear,  brave  girl.  I 
sent  for  you  for  this ;  I  sent  for  you,  at  his  desire. 


my  child.  His  last  words  were,  ‘My  mother,  my 
mother,  she  is  coming  home  to-morrow.’  I  told  him 
to  be  satisfied,  she  should  be  kept  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  this.”  He  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

Clare,  are  you  strong  enough  to  redeem  my  prom¬ 
ise  ?  Can  you  hide  all  that  has  happened  from  her  ? 
Can  you  be  with  her,  watching  her,  keeping  a  calm 
face  before  her  ?  My  dear,  have  you  strencth  for 
this  ?  >’ 

She  lifted  her  golden  head,  and  looked  at  him 
with  her  innocent  fearless  eyes. 

“  I  have  strength  to  do  anything  that  he  —  that 
George  desires,  and  you  think  is  right.” 

“  Then  that  is  your  share  of  our  dreadful  task,  my 
dear.  God  knows  it  is  no  liglit  or  easy  share.” 

Clare’s  tears  strearaeil  forth  j^ain.  She  nestled 
closer  to  him,  and  whispered,  — 

“  Is  there  no  —  no  hope  ?  ” 

“  None,”  he  replied.  “  If  it  had  been  possible  for 
George  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  had  the  sight  of  my 
own  eyes.  Clare,  they  brought  me  my  son’s  c*oat ! 
Ay,  like  Jacob,  thc^'  brought  me  my  son’s  coat.  My 
own  last  gift  to  him,  Clare.”  His  eyes  were  dry 
and  bright,  but  their  sockets  had  deepened  since 
the  day  before,  and  his  voice  had  the  febrile  accent 
of  intense  grief  and  passion  restrained  by  a  powerful 
will. 

“  IVhat  George  must  have  suffered  !  ”  she  said, 
still  in  a  broken  whisper,  her  tear-stained  face  upon 
his  breast. 

“  Ah,  yes,  it  is  all  dim  to  me  still.  Mr.  Lowther 
and  I  have  been  searching  out  the  truth  all  night, 
but  we  are  still  in  confusion.  Tatlow  is  coming 
presently,  and  you  must  go  away,  my  dear,  you 
must  go  home.  You  have  your  share  to  do,  and 
need  strength  to  do  it.  You  shall  know  all  I  learn 
from  hour  to  hour.  Mrs.  Stanhope,  will  you  —  who 
is  this  ?  What  brings  you  here,  boy  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  stammered  Jim,  who,  though  he  had  the 
wizened  mannish  look  peculiar  to  his  tribe,  was  only 
a  boy,  anil  was  desperately  frightened,  —  “  sir,  I 
came  to  tell  you  that  I  know  the  man  as  did  n’t  do 
it,  and  I  know  the  man  as  did.” 

Mr.  Felton  loosed  his  hold  of  Clare,  and  came  for¬ 
ward.  Mr.  Lowther  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat : 
he  did  not  share  the  blank,  increilulous  surprise  of 
Mr.  Felton.  The  two  ladles  drew  near  each  other. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Lowther. 

Jim  told  him. 

“  What  arc  you  come  for  V  What  —  ”  began  Mr. 
Felton ;  but  Mr.  Lowther  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be 
silent,  and  addressing  Jim  in  a  quiet,  friendly  voice, 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  a  chair. 

“  Sit  down  there,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “  and  don’t 
be  afraiil.  You  must  have  come  here  of  your  own 
free  will,  and  we  do  not  doubt  you  have  come  for  a 
good  purpose.  You  liave  something  iiiiporUnt  to 
tell  Nlr.  Felton.  You  know  Mr.  Dallas,  I  think, 
iiud  I  gather  from  what  you  said  just  now  that  you 
know  what  he  is  accused  of.”  Jim  assented  by  a 
downcast  nod.  “  There,  tell  us  all  about  it.  Take 
your  time,  and  don’t  get  frightened.”  So  saying, 
and  giving  the  boy  a  reassuring  pat  upon  the  shoul¬ 
der,  the  lawyer  sat  down  upon  a  chair  opposite  to 
Jim,  and  spread  his  hands  upon  his  knees  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  serious,  but  not  stern,  attention.  The  two 
women  looked  on  in  silent  suspense,  and  Mr.  Felton, 
guided  by  a  glance  from  Mr.  Lowther,  moved  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  Jim  was  seated. 

“  Come,”  said  Mr.i  Lowther,  giving  him  another 
pat,  “  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  got 
to  say.  Speak  up,  my  boy.” 
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“  Sir,”  began  Jim,  “  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some-  | 
thing  first.  Is  it  true,  as  the  gentleman  as  was  mur¬ 
dered  was  Mr.  Dallas’s  own  cousin  ?  ” 

“  Only  too  true.  He  was  Mr.  Felton’s  son,”  and 
the  lawyer  eyed  the  unhappy  father,  as  if  measuring 
the  strength  he  could  command  to  bear  this  new 
trial.  Mr.  Felton  came  t)D  .Jim’s  side,  and  touched 
him  kindly  on  the  arm. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid  to  speak  before  me,”  he  said. 

“  You  may ;  and  don’t  keep  us  waiting  any  longer, 
my  good  boy.” 

[To  be  continaed.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Sothern  intends  to  transport  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  to  Paris,  to  figure  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  French  Exhibition. 

The  French  painter  Boulanger,  director  of  the 
school  of  art  at  Dijon,  has  just  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Amadeus,  son  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  with  the  Princess  Pizza  della  Cis- 
tema,  took  place  on  the  19th  of  last  month. 

The  foreign  journals  announce  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Seinjakin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Russian  generals  who  served  during  the  Crimean 
War. 

Lord  Erxest  Vane  Tempest,  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  Cavalry,  is  eng.Tged  upon  a  history 
of  the  American  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
enterprising  Lortlship  will  find  his  pen  mightier  than 
his  sword. 

Beuanger’s  sister  has  just  attained  her  101st 
year.  The  poet  paid  a  sum  to  the  Convent  des 
Oiseaux  for  her  maintenance.  The  said  convent  is 
a  splendid  edifice  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  where 
the  fashionable  mothers  of  Paris  educate  their 
daughters,  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  till  their  mar¬ 
riage  is  arranged,  when  the  fair  jiensionnairc  issues 
from  the  convent  walls,  .-UTayed  in  bridal  attire,  to 
meet  at  the  altar  the  husband  selected  for  her, 
whom  she  has  probably  seen  two  or  three  times  dur-  ] 
ing  the  summer  holidays,  at  her  father’s  chateau,  but  | 
with  whom  it  is  highly  improbable  she  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  exchange  an  idea. 

The  following  .story  is  told  of  Mustapha  Pasha, 
who  is  an  immense  favorite  in  Paris  society.  Not ' 
long  since  he  was  in  the  i>ahn  of  a  friend  of  his,  | 
when  the  conversation  hapjiened  to  turn  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expense  of  living  in  Paris.  “  IVell,”  said 
the  P.asha,  “  really,  I  do  not  find  living  dear ;  but  j 
then  I  look  after  things  myself,  and  I  have  a  capital  ! 
serv.ant,  who  brings  me  his  book  every  week.  He  ' 
is  an  economical  man,  and  it  never  exceeds  fifty  I 
thousand  francs,  or  sixty  thousand  francs  per  week.”  ! 
This  proof  of  rigid  economy  was  received  by  his  j 
friends  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  “  And,”  remarked 
a  lady  present,  “  does  that  sum  cover  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  r  ”  “  O,  no,”  gravely  replied  the  Pasha, 

“  they  are  half  again  as  much.”  “  That  is,”  said  the  i 
lady,  “  about  eighty  thousand  francs  per  week.” 

“  Well,  not  more,”  answered  Mustapha;  “you  see, 
living  in  Paris  really  does  not  cost  much.” 

The  Paris  corresjwndent  of  the  Ijondon  Morning 
Star,  mentions  a  curious  autograph  which  has  lately 
been  unearthed  by  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  conserva¬ 
tor  of  the  Mazarine  Library,  and  lecturer  at  the 
College  de  France.  M.  Chaslei,  in  searching  among 
the  treasures  of  this  library,  has  been  fortunate  | 
enough  to  find  a  copy  of  Euripides  of  the  sixteenth  I 


I  century  (edition  Plantou),  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Marshal  d’Amre,  the 
husband  of  Marie  de  Medici’s  friend,  who  himself 
was  murdered  within  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  by 
order  of  Louis  XIH.,  whilst  his  wife  was  condemned 
to  death  as  a  sorceress.  The  Marshal’s  names  aii- 
pear  to  have  been  Cosme  Antoine  Baptiste  Concinp 
the  Greek  words  “  Kleina  palaion  ”  are  written  be¬ 
neath  the  names  in  the  same  ink,  whilst  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  page  are  several  passages  from  the 
works  of  Euripides,  translated  in  Latin,  and  which 
probably  the  ambitious  courtier  applied  to  himself. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  Marshal’s  exact  names  have 
been  discovered. 

“  J.  R.,”  in  the  London  Spectator  of  March  the 
16th,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
'  Artemus  Ward ;  — 

“  Is  he  gone  to  it  land  of  no  laughter. 

This  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all  t 
I*rovrs  death  but  a  silence  hereafter 
From  the  sounds  that  delight  or  appall  t 
Once  closed,  have  the  lips  no  mure  duty. 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears ;  . 

Has  the  heart  done  o’erflowing  with  beauty. 

As  the  eyes  have  with  tears  ? 

“  Nay,  If  aught  be  sure,  what  can  be  surer 

Than  that  Earth’s  good  decays  not  with  Earth  ? 

And  of  all  the  heart’s  springs  none  are  purer 
Thau  the  springs  of  the  fountains  of  Mirth, 
lie  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the  heart’s  hollows. 

The  places  where  tears  arc  and  sleep  ; 

For  the  roam-flakes  that  dance  In  life's  shallows 
Are  wruug  from  life’s  deep.  , 

“  lie  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 

From  Uie  glad-hearted  world  of  the  West.  — 

Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere  mailness. 

Spake  and  Joked  with  us,  not  in  mere  Jest ; 

For  the  Man  in  our  heart  lingered  after. 

When  the  merriment  died  from  our  ears. 

And  those  that  were  loudest  in  Laiiglitcr 
Are  silent  in  tears.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  says,  that  “  a  celebrated  character  lias  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Palais  Royal.  Rene  Lartique  wm 
a  Swiss,  and  a  man  of  about  sixty.  He  actually 
spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Palais  Royal,  — 
that  is  to  say,  he  spent  the  tliirtl  of  his  life  at  dinner. 
Every  morning  at  ten  o’clock  he  was  to  be  seen 
going  into  a  restaurant  (usually  Tissat’s),  and  in  s 
lew  moments  was  installed  in  a  corner,  which  he 
only  quitted  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  hav¬ 
ing  drank  at  least  six  or  seven  bottles  of  ilifferent 
kinds  of  wine.  He  then  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden  till  the  clock  struck  five,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  again  at  the  same  restaurant,  and  al¬ 
ways  -at  the  same  place.  His  second  meal,  at  which 
he  drank  quite  as  much  as  at  the  first,  invariably 
lasted  till  half  past  nine.  Therefore,  he  devoted 
nine  hours  a  day  to  eating  and  drinking.  His  drew 
was  most  wretched,  —  his  shoes  broken,  his  trousers 
torn,  liis  paletot  without  any  lining  and  patched, 
his  waistcoat  without  buttons,  his  hat  a  rusty  red 
from  old  age,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dir^ 
white  beanl.  One  day  he  went  up  to  the  comploir, 
and  asked  the  jiresiding  divinity  there  to  allow  him 
to  run  in  debt  for  one  clay’s  dinner.  He  perceived 
some  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  request,  and 
immediately  called  one  of  the  waiters,  and  desired 
him  to  follow  him.  He  went  into  the  office,  unbuk 
toned  a  certain  indispensable  garment,  and,  taking 
off  a  broad  leather  belt,  somewhat  startled  the 
waiter  by  displaying  two  hundred  gold  pieces,  each 
worth  one  hundred  francs.  Taking  up  one  of  them, 
he  tossed  it  to  the  waiter,  and  desired  him  to  pay 
whatever  he  owed.  He  never  again  appeared  at 
that  restaurant,  and  died  a  few  days  ago  of  indiges¬ 
tion.” 
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